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A “Higher Synthesis” from 


Opposing Views 








ferences and the discussion of problems 
with many elementary school teachers in 
widely-separated areas during the past year has 
revealed great confusion in regard to three major 
issues. In each controversy a school system is 
likely to take its position definitely on one side, 
although some members of the staff may at the 
same time have an uneasy feeling that there are 
also elements of truth or value on the other side. 
Teachers are particularly prone to err in their 
logic by assuming that the way to prove the im- 
portance of one point of view is to prove the un- 
importance of another. Non sequitur, as some 
of our geometry teachers used to tell us. Each 
position in a controversy must be subjected to 
searching analysis, and it is possible that in the 
process a satisfactory integration may be affected. 
The old thesis-antithesis-higher synthesis for- 
mula may help in resolving the confusion. 


Prercre amt ne in workshops and con- 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT VERSUS SOCIAL NEEDS 


HE sharpest controversy is between the pro- 
Eigen bess of child development as the major 
criterion for curriculum building and the ad- 
herents of the belief that social needs and values 
have an equal claim. Since the study of child de- 
velopment has only in recent years approached 
the proportions of a “movement,” there is a 
natural tendency to overemphasize it. Often such 
overemphasis is the only way teachers can be per- 
suaded to pay attention to a new idea. 

Most of the studies in this new field have cen- 
tered on stages of physical development and on 
emotional attitudes. The first is of greatest value 








Miss Kelty, an experienced and successful teacher 
and author, is well known to the readers of this 
journal. The problem to which she here directs her 
attention is one of immediate concern to all social 
studies teachers. Social Education will welcome your 
reactions to this discussion, and will publish as many 
of your replies as space permits. 
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to teachers of young children; the other should 
be carefully examined by all educators. The chief 
guidance offered to teachers dealing with chil- 
dren and youth of middle-grade and secondary 
school age is in regard to the atmosphere of day- 
to-day living. The studies give only limited sug- 
gestions for the specific determination of content 
or experiences. Such a phrase as “social living” 
expresses a concept which all teachers would 
doubtless accept as an objective, but it is too 
vague to be a useful tool. 

One fallacy must be carefully guarded against. 
There is a common tendency in the “child de- 
velopment movement” to assume that good hu- 
man relations in face-to-face situations will auto- 
matically transfer such training over to larger 
and more distant groups—the Soviet Union, for 
example. The available evidence from anthro- 
pology and history heavily discount that assump- 
tion. A direct study of national and international 
relations will still be needed. 

Can we agree that the present emphasis on 
child development is one that was much needed; 
that it has furnished rich resources for schools; 
that no one will oppose its acceptance among the 
criteria for setting up objectives, for building 
curricula, and for evaluation? 

On the other hand, society establishes and 
maintains schools as a necessary instrument for 
survival in a complicated industrial world. Its 
needs must be met and its values must be se- 
cured. That we have been aware of this con- 
ception longer than we have been aware of the 
fascinating implications of child-development 
studies should not lead us to discard the older 
values and to go overboard in favor of the new. 
A human being develops, it is true, but he de- 
velops only as a member of a society. 

Some schools have gone to as great extremes 
in using the criterion of social need as others 
have gone in child development. A few recent 
courses of study have even asked middle-grade 
children to consider such matters as cartels and 
the details of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act. Few 
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teachers would consider these problem-materials 
suitable for young children no matter how they 
are motivated or organized. In fact, most teachers 
would probably agree that the curriculum for 
them should contain generous allotments of ex- 
periences that are not problems at all. 

The solution to the controversy seems to be to 
superimpose the patterns of child development 
and social needs and values upon one another; 
and where they coincide, there is the obvious 
source of curriculum experiences. 


SPECIALISTS VERSUS GENERALISTS 


N RECENT months, programs presented at 
several high-level conferences have also re- 
vealed sharp divergences between specialists and 
generalists as to their respective roles in cur- 
riculum construction. Special-interest groups in- 
clude not only “special teachers”—such as those 
of music, art, physical education—who move 
about from building to building, but also teach- 
ers who “specialize” in such fields as natural sci- 
ence, English, mathematics, social studies, and 
vocational education. Generalists include prin- 
cipals, superintendents, supervisors, professors of 
education, and elementary school teachers. 

High-placed generalists have suggested that 
the special-interest groups go about openly or 
covertly armed with daggers, ready to stab one 
another in the back in the struggle to secure the 
largest possible share of school time. Many spe- 
cialists are supercilious in regard to the general- 
ists, whom they accuse of seeking the easiest way 
without due regard to the development of abil- 
ities to the highest possible level. Both accusa- 
tions are possibly justified by the attitude of in- 
dividuals on either side in the controversy, but 
the state of mind they reveal must not become 
imbedded in the policy-formation of responsible 
associations of either specialists or generalists. 
That way disaster lies for any cooperative, gen- 
erous-spirited effort towards the improvement of 
educational programs. 

Certain basic assumptions must constitute the 
bedrock on which cooperative attempts can be 
founded: 

1. Specialists and generalists have one com- 
mon, fundamental purpose—providing the best 
possible experiences for youth. 

2. Since each side is convinced of the integrity 
of its own purposes, it must be willing to impute 
to the other the same honesty and integrity. 

3. No single group can see education as a 
whole, no matter how hard it may try to do so. 
Education, like life, is too broad, too complex, 


too many-faceted, too profound. 

The generalists have been accustomed to as- 
sume that they see the whole, but what they see 
is rather the fitting together of certain parts into 
an integrated organism. Whether what is written 
on these parts represents elements of greater 
or lesser value than other pieces of the puzzle 
drawn from the same source, generalists are in 
no position to judge. 

On the other hand, specialists, as special plead- 
ers, must not expect that they shall be allowed 
to decide the amount of school time to be as- 
signed to the aspects in which they are most 
interested. Their responsibility is to decide the 
order of priorities of value among the experi- 
ences which their fields provide. Naturally, the 
final time-distribution will be heavily affected 
by the range and the functionality of the rela- 
tive values represented by the contributions of 
each group of specialists. 


HE specialist who hopes to make a contribu- 

tion from his field toward better educational 
experiences for children and youth has a long 
hard preparation to make besides the mastery of 
subject matter. A case may be cited from the 
social studies, but mathematics, natural science, 
or English would make similar demands. 

The specialist in the social studies must first 
spend years grounding himself in broad areas of 
related subjects—history, geography, economics, 
sociology and anthropology, political science, psy- 
chology, and education. Each of these must be 
mastered beyond the fact level; meaning and 
significance must be critically examined and re- 
examined; and some familiarity must be estab- 
lished with the methods of work in each field. 

With such basic preparation, the specialist 
goes out to teach, and in his teaching he learns 
to “find his way around” in his subjects—to see 
more clearly the significances and the interrela- 
tionships. He comes to know children and youth, 
both as individuals and as groups. At the same 
time he keeps up with the literature and the 
changing interpretations in his field. 

When he feels reasonably secure, he then turns 
seriously to the field of psychology and asks, 
“What conclusions have been reached by psy- 
chology that have important implications for my 
work with children and youth?” By this time his 
broad background in both preparation and ex- 
perience enables him to make applications which 
he never could have seen in his undergraduate 
days. He perhaps undertakes some simple inves- 
tigations or experiments. 
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The specialist also reads widely in the phi- 
losophy of education. In the light of what he 
has learned from philosophy and psychology he 
constantly experiments with his materials and 
methods on the bases of child interest and matu- 
rity and social needs and values. He experiments 
especially with priorities in experiences, skills, 
and materials. 

He turns to the testing field and asks, “What 
kinds of instruments are available for the evalua- 
tion of the growth toward which I am aiming?” 
If satisfactory instruments have not yet been de- 
vised, the testing expert and the social studies 
specialist sometimes work cooperatively for the 
production of more perfect instruments. 

The results established by countless’ specialists 
working along all these lines are recorded in edu- 
cational journals, in yearbooks, in bulletins, and 
pamphlets, in professional books, and in courses 
of study. They are reported in association meet- 
ings with others of his own kind and with gen- 
eralists. They constitute the working programs 
of special interest associations, such as the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. They influ- 
ence textbooks. Some of them reach lay groups, 
such as parent-teacher associations, service clubs, 
and community councils. Some even reach the 
newspapers and radio. 

Not until an individual worker has undergone 
some such evolving experience as that described 
above is he able, as specialist, to make his full 
contribution to curriculum construction. He at 
last has become an “expert.” 


HE generalist can spend only a limited pro- 

portion of his time on the problem of the 
curriculum. For he, too, has his own line of spe- 
cialization: the tax base, buildings, equipment 
and supplies, public relations, personnel manage- 
ment, tenure, grading and promotion policies. 
These leave him all too little time for considera- 
tion of the basic curriculum. 

Nevertheless the generalist holds a unique po- 
sition. He cannot himself see all of education as 
a whole, but he alone is concerned with the pro- 
posals of all the groups of specialists and of the 
lay public. He must assume leadership in the 
arduous labor of assembling and spreading out 
for critical examination al] the curriculum pro- 
posals—conflicting and inflated as they may be. 
With the help of the laity, of other generalists, 
and of the specialists, he attempts to reduce the 
whole to a manageable and functional pattern. 

Easy to locate are the large areas of overlap- 
ping among the different plans. For example, 


the skills involved in acquiring information and 
in communicating ideas are almost identical in 
the proposals of many special interest groups. 
The group processes by which results are to be 
achieved, as distinguished from the materials and 
content, are the same. The use made of quanti- 
tative thinking involves identical abilities. ‘There 
is even an astonishing duplication of content, 
nowhere more evident than in the high school 
English and social studies, or English and science, 
or home economics and social studies. 

An obvious solution is to integrate these com- 
mon aspects in large blocks of time; for example 
in the elementary school, to integrate reading, 
language, and social studies much of the time, 
with art and music added some of the time. 
These can be organized in any one of a number 
of patterns. Integration in the high school is more 
difficult because of the problem of what to do 
with the two special teachers involved. 

The generalist finds, however, that not all of 
the most valuable contributions fit into the in- 
tegrated pattern and not all the needed skills 
develop cumulatively through that medium. De- 
cision must then be made either to disregard 
the elements which do not fit in with the desired 
pattern (a choice all too often made) or to pro- 
vide separately for the needed development. 

New needs may also have arisen in society for 
which no established field accepts responsibility, 
although usually such broad areas as sociology 
and psychology have long been pointing to de- 
ficiencies in older patterns. In such cases the 
generalist faces the duty of adding these aspects 
to the array of elements spread out for his in- 
spection as curriculum materials, and weighing 
their relative values along with the rest. 

At intervals certain generalists with a passion 
for innovation (with no trace of George Herbert 
Palmer’s “passion for anonymity”) regularly have 
attempted to discard all curriculum materials 
that have formerly been in use and to begin to 
assemble new patterns “from scratch.” In such 
cases none of the procedures mentioned above 
have applied. Usually such movements have at- 
tracted nation-wide attention for a few years; but 
their shortcomings soon became obvious. They 
were discarded, leaving behind them perhaps 
an added emphasis on the point which they had 
regarded as necessitating entire reconstruction. 

In summary, the contributions of generalists 
and specialists are reciprocal and indispensable to 
one another. That each field of specialization 
sees its own field most clearly is inevitable; that 
the generalist must assume responsibility for 
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building a curriculum pattern from elements 
furnished by all the specialists is equally obvious 
and desirable. The efforts of none could flower 
without the efforts of all the others—and the fruits 
of their cooperation are better experiences for 
boys and girls. 


THE CURRICULUM VERSUS THE TEXTBOOK 


O ISSUE exists on which teachers are more 

confused than on the relationship between 
the curriculum and textbooks. From the extreme 
of no curriculum except that provided by texts, 
schools range to the opposite extreme of a cur- 
riculum composed of experiences for which no 
reading materials are available on the level of 
maturity assumed. In both cases the results have 
been unsatisfactory to teachers and all-around 
development of children has been retarded. 

If the curriculum is defined as the entire series 
of children’s experiences that the school provides 
or guides, certain generalizations may be drawn: 

1. That the curriculum must be set up by the 
local groups is inescapable if it is to function. 

2. That some units of the program can be satis- 
factorily developed by experiences other than 
reading is certain; that abilities and resources 
other than reading must be exercised in every 
unit is equally certain; but in a culture which 
places as high a value on reading as does ours, 
the greatest possible development of every child’s 
reading skills is imperative. 

g. That certain content can be learned from 
printed material other than texts is clear; but 
that steady cumulative development of skills and 
abilities in the most complicated fields needs the 
help and guidance supplied by carefully pre- 
pared texts is equally clear. That texts alone can- 
not provide optimum reading content is acknowl- 
edged by even those who believe most in them. 
Some lines of interest do not need them at all. 
For others, a text provides a structural frame- 
work of relationships; it performs a summarizing 
function; it helps to show relative values; it pre- 
sents an all-around view. But even in these fields, 
to fill in the colorful details, to add meaning and 
richness, to get away from the curse of verbalism 
and word-memory, to carry over the habit of 
reading into after-school life, much reading must 
be pursued from other sources. No text can serve 
the purposes of a whole school library. 

4. That teachers can be expected to assemble 
materials for themselves is reasonable within 
limited bounds, as, for example, regarding the 
local comunity. But to expect teachers to assem- 
ble all the materials needed in such complex 


areas as world understanding or understanding 
of American life, without the help of textbooks, 
is unrealistic in the extreme. The use of mate- 
rials assembled in a text, however, does not nec- 
essarily imply that the curriculum must follow 
the particular organization of a given text. 

5. That texts must be chosen to fit the abilities 
of a given school population rather than a the- 
oretical “grade level” is basic; that the same text- 
book cannot possibly meet the needs of children 
reading two or three years in advance of their 
grade and children reading two or three years 
below grade level is a theory given unanimous 
lip-service but too little applied; and that a 
school staff must accept the responsibility of de- 
ciding how much of even the best text to attempt 
to “cover” and how much not to attempt should 
be recognized more clearly. Some teachers are 
contemptuous of help from any text. Others feel 
that they are under some sort of obligation to 
include every topic in a text, even though they 
know that their curriculum is overloaded. 

But to conclude that all the members of a class 
should not be supplied with a single text does 
not imply that none of the members should. If 
the teacher is often to use the social studies pe- 
riod (in schools which still follow a schedule, or 
in other schools), if she is to devote a block of 
time to guiding the silent reading of the children 
who read at or a little below the grade level, the 
exercise can only be carried on if those particular 
children are supplied with the same book. 

The value to even young children of reading 
differing accounts of the same topic in several 
texts is that it helps to develop critical minded- 
ness and to avoid word-mindedness. 

6. That existing textbooks need continuous re- 
vision, reorganization, and rewriting is incon- 
trovertible. They must continuously utilize the 
findings of modern experimentation and investi- 
gation to meet the needs of modern youth. Most 
series should be better planned as a whole to 
avoid repetition and to offer more specific guid- 
ance for growth in needed skills and abilities. 

7. That the curriculum must be made first and 
that it goes far beyond the confines of any and 
all textbooks must be understood by school 
staffs; but the staff must equally face the fact 
that without the help of good texts they cannot 
guide the development of needed skills and abili- 
ties nearly as well as can be done with such help. 
The curriculum and the textbook are not at war 
with one another; they are interdependent parts 
of a total pattern; neither can perform its func- 
tion well without the other. 
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Economics and History 


Shepard B. Clough 
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F HISTORY is recognized to be a study of 
all aspects of human activity in the past of 
which there are records, then it follows that 

the historian is concerned with an analysis 
through time of phases of human activity which 
are the special province for study of other social 
science disciplines. This being the case, the his- 
torian undoubtedly must be acquainted with 
concepts and methods employed by other social 
scientists and must give consideration to prob- 
lems which our fellow social scientists deem rele- 
vant to an understanding of human activity. The 
present memorandum is addressed, accordingly, 
to problems, concepts, and methods in economics 
which should be useful not only to the economic 
historian, but also to the social, political, and 
even the intellectual historian. 

Economics is said to treat of the production 
of goods and the rendering of services which 
have exchange value and of the distribution of 
goods and services which are useful to man, that 
is, which have utility. In other words, the cen- 
= problems of economics are: 

. What is produced, in what quantities, 
wc. and why? 

2. By the use of what productive factors? 

g. Within what economic units: families, 
firms, states? 

4. For whose eventual use? 


PrRopucTION: WHAT, WHERE, WHY? 


ETERMINING what is produced and in 

what quantities involves a reporting or 
census taking procedure. For more recent times, 
information of this character is readily available 
in statistical annuals of various national states 
and of such international organizations as the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. Glo- 
bal national estimates of quantities are provided 








For this analysis of some of the major problems, 
methods, and concepts in economics we are indebted 
to Dr. Clough, a professor of history at Columbia 
University and the author of France, A History of 
National Economics, 1789-1939, and a number of 
other books. 
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in such form as gross national product or na- 
tional income.* 

Global estimates for international comparisons 
are difficult, but some rough approximations are 
available.? For the historian such comparisons 
are important if he is endeavoring to gauge the 
economic-military potential of states or combina- 
tions of states or if he is attempting to judge 
their diplomatic potential, that is, the economic- 
military force behind national foreign policies. 
When national income is divided by population 
to obtain income per capita, data are obtained 
that permit a judgment of the average economic 
well-being of individuals, although such averages 
have to be modified by considerations of the con- 
centration of goods and services for the use of 
a relatively few members of society. Furthermore, 
the division of total national income per capita 
of the gainfully employed throws light upon the 
individual’s ability within the existing economy 
to produce goods and services which have ex- 
change value. 

The economist gives considerable attention to 
the question of where goods are produced and in 
this connection has developed a body of doc- 
trines known as locational theory.’ In a very 
general fashion, the location of the production of 
goods and services is conditioned by the extent 
to which factors favorable to production are 
present, and we shall see presently what these 
factors are. In a more limited geographical sense, 
location of production seems to be controlled 
largely by costs of bringing together materials 
for processing, the availability of labor and 
mechanical or animal power, if it is used, and 
the charge of getting goods to market. Hence 
transportation is the largest, single cost item, al- 
though it is modified by traditional production 
of a certain product in a given locality, by the 


*Kuznets, Simon. National Income; A Summary of 
Findings. New York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1946. 144 p. 

2 Clark, Colin. Conditions of Economic Progress. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 504 p. 

* Friedrich, C. J., editor. Alfred Weber’s Theory of the 
Location of Industries. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. 256 p.; and Hoover, Edgar M., Jr. Location of 
Economic Activity. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. 310 p. 
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location of skilled labor and its mobility, and 
by political, cultural, and military considera- 
tions. From this area of economic analysis the 
historian will find elucidation of shifts in types 
of economic activity from one area to another, of 
the diffusion of technology in all its aspects, and 
of social problems resulting from such shifts and 
diffusion. 

The economist, as such, devotes little atten- 
tion to why goods are produced, for he believes 
that the reasons are largely cultural and lie out- 
side his province. If he shows any interest in this 
field, he refers usually to “psychological urges.” 
Here, however, he is an amateur and has easy 
recourse to statements regarding hedonism—that 
man seeks happiness and avoids pain. When con- 
fronted with the proposition that in some so- 
cieties there is a desire for only a bare minimum 
needed for existence, he confesses to a lacuna 
in his purview and. recognizes the importance of 
understanding why people in some societies 
should want greater amounts and more varied 
goods and services than people in others. In most 
economic analysis such considerations are taken 
as given, but demand for different types of goods 
in a society is included because it has a bearing 
upon many other economic problems, as we shall 
see. In this entire area, the historian, as well as 
the sociologist, the anthropologist, and the psy- 
chologist, may contribute to understanding. 


FACTORS OF PRODUCTION 


i yee to economics is the study of various 
factors of production which in combination 
throw light upon how the supply of goods and 
services is increased or decreased. Traditionally 
the chief factors of production have been re- 
garded to be “land, labor, and capital.” 

By land is usually meant material resources. 
In this regard, one should add at once that no 
product of nature is an economic natural re- 
source until man wants it for his use and has the 
techniques for obtaining it and using it. Thus 
very rich, swampy land is not a natural resource 
unless man can drain it and cultivate it; nor is 
arid land a natural resource unless it can be ir- 
rigated and made productive. The same can be 
said of coal, wood, or uranium ore. Fertile land 
has been in the past and is probably today the 
most used natural resource, but in our industrial 
society coal has played an extremely important 
part in the development of greater production 
and in the location of industry, although changes 
in technology may alter its role. In this connec- 
tion, attention should be drawn to the fact that 


one of the reasons industrial society has been 
able to produce so much is that it has employed 
inorganic matter to such a large extent for power 
and has used mineral resources in many of its 
products. Society has dipped into nature’s “capi- 
tal,” and capital of this kind is not unlimited. 


HE term labor, the second factor of produc- 

tion, does not mean just quantities of hu- 
man kind, but includes willingness to work by 
means of incentives, managerial ability, organi- 
zation of labor to produce efficiently, and a 
knowledge of productive arts which permit the 
production of more goods with less input of hu- 
man energy per unit. Incentives to work may be 
of a character to give the worker more goods and 
services, interesting activity, or prestige and 
status in society. Managerial ability has to do 
with decisions of those who have labor at their 
disposal, whether it be the individual who de- 
cides how to use his own labor, or the person 
who decides how other men shall use their ener- 
gies. Wise decisions lead to more production and 
foolish ones to less, whether the case be that of a 
foreman who decides to cure hay in the rain or 
the large employer who has his men build a 
bridge which cannot carry its own weight. 

The organization of labor in such a fashion 
that a task is split into parts with each part being 
performed by a specialist has resulted in larger 
production per unit of human input. This di- 
vision of labor, as it is called, has been greatly 
increased through better transportation and the 
mechanization of production. A point has been 
reached where complex processes are broken 
down into simple repetitive processes. This con- 
cept may, however, be extended to total produc- 
tion of an area. Thus highest production per 
capita is found in areas where a relatively large 
proportion of the population is engaged in com- 
merce, transportation, and business services; an- 
other large proportion is engaged in manufac- 
turing and mining; and a relatively small propor- 
tion is engaged in agriculture and forestry.‘ Fi- 
nally, this concept can be stretched to cover the 
world, with each area within it producing what 
it can produce at a cost lower than another area, 
that is, the production of those things in which 
the area has a comparative advantage. 

A knowledge of the arts of production implies 
not only the ability to take full advantage of 


*For purposes of such analysis, the working population 
is divided into three groups: primary (agriculture, fores- 
try, fishing); secondary (manufacturing and mining); and 
tertiary (trade, transportation, and clerical services). 
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existing techniques (the way to perform particu- 
lar tasks) but also the development of technology 
(composite methods a society has for producing 
useful goods and services). The main task here is 
to have a technology that will allow the output 
of more goods with less human input. This may 
be accomplished by the use of animal labor, 
water power, gravity, machines, new plants, bet- 
ter animals, and so forth. Thus, much depends 
on invention, or new ways of doing things. In- 
vention apparently depends in turn upon a de- 
mand for new methods of performing a given 
task and the slow accretion of details to exist- 
ing methods. Inventions of machines have pro- 
duced the most dramatic examples of develop- 
ment in productive arts during recent times.® 


Y CAPITAL, the third factor of production, 

is meant the aggregate of productive equip- 
ment, stores and stocks of materials, and tokens 
of wealth (like money) which can be used to 
acquire ownership of these things and to em- 
ploy services. Capital has been built up over cen- 
turies by a diversion of energies from producing 
goods to be consumed at once to the producing 
of goods which will facilitate the production of 
more goods. Thus, through time, tools, fences, 
drainage canals, factories, barns, and the like 
have been created—so-called capital goods. Simi- 
larly stores and stocks of goods and tokens of 
wealth have been accumulated by foregoing pres- 
ent consumption in order to get great produc- 
tion subsequently. Thus new or net capital for- 
mation goes on in the hope of future gain. The 
first step here is savings. Savings may be effected 
very consciously, as in the case of wage earners 
who place a portion of their earnings in a bank 
which will put the savings to use; or they 
may be “forced savings,” as in the case of a 
farmer who builds a barn and cannot pay for it, 
for his creditors will see that they have been 
forced to “save” to build the barn. Now the 
more elaborate productive equipment is, the 
greater savings must be to get an increase of 
goods in the future. Hence savings are facilitated 
by the existence of something easily preserved 
like money. The mobilization of savings from 
many sources may be effected by banks, insurance 


* Gilfillan, S. Colum. The Sociology of Invention. Chi- 
cago: Follett Publishing Co., 1935. 185 p. 

* Monetary inflation is a form of forced savings, for the 
state or individuals have gone so heavily into debt that 
they cannot pay in the same money that existed when 
they created their debts and have to meet their obliga- 
tions with cheap money which is provided by debased 
coins or paper money. 


companies, stock exchanges (by stocks and 
bonds), states through taxation, or by partner- 
ships. In these ways, units of savings large enough 
for big enterprise may be formed. 


HE second step in the process of capital for- 
mation is investment, that is, the directing 
of savings into productive equipment or stores of 
goods. The farmer who builds a barn is both sav- 
ing and investing; but the wage earner who 
places part of his earnings in a bank saves, but 
the bank invests. Hence investment depends in 
part on savings, in part on someone’s decision, 
and in part on opportunities to get increased 
production by getting new or better equipment. 
When investments are made, they may act as 
multipliers, that is, stimulate other investment. 
The rate of savings and investment depends on 
many factors. In some societies, those who have 
a surplus beyond what is needed for subsistence 
may put this surplus in luxuries, or conserve it 
by doing nothing, that is, devote it to leisure. In 
other cases, population may increase at a faster 
rate than the supply of goods so that there is 
nothing which can be saved. This is frequently 
the situation where population is large in rela- 
tion to natural resources, as in so-called “back- 
ward countries” where technology is limited. On 
the other hand, there are instances where an in- 
crease in population stimulates investment in or- 
der to take care of the demands of a larger num- 
ber of persons, and this investment may result 
in lowering human input per unit of output. Or 
the situation may arise in which there are very 
few opportunities to invest with the hope of 
getting more goods in the future. For problems 
of this kind, the economist has devised the “law 
of diminishing returns,” which is that if more 
and more capital or labor is added to an enter- 
prise, a point is ultimately reached beyond which 
units of output do not increase but rather de- 
crease in proportion to the additional inputs. 
Therefore savings and investment are most active 
when the total economy is expanding. 


HE historian who seeks to understand pro- 

duction needs to have a comprehension of 
the above-mentioned factors. If the problem be- 
fore him is to explain the state of, or trends in, 
production, he will find knowledge of economic 
theory to be of use. That theory called static 
will allow him to test the adequacy, complete- 
ness, and relevance of his data. That theory 
called dynamic will provide insights to forces 
that lead to change. He will find here areas of 
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conflicting economic theory, but considerable 
agreement can be found for the proposition that 
major alterations in any of the factors of pro- 
duction are basic to economic change. Stress is 
usually placed upon innovation of new tech- 
niques (recent theory includes under innovation 
new forms of managerial ability, new ways of or- 
ganizing labor, new investment, and so forth, 
as well as new machines), upon population 
changes, upon discovery of new resources, and 
upon extension of frontiers. 

Historically one of the most strategic factors 
in change appears to have been the development 
of commerce, for trade provided new opportuni- 
ties for economic activity and created a mer- 
chant class that specialized in making the most 
of these opportunities for profit. Finally, eco- 
nomic theory called institutional places emphasis 
upon regarding economic change in the total 
physical, cultural, social, and political environ- 
ment of the place where it occurs.’ Here the 
historian has a wide gambit. His role is to ex- 
plain change in total settings. 


Economic UNITs 


N EVERY environment people can be re- 

garded in units of one kind or another and 
the nature of these units has a bearing both 
upon production and distribution. These units 
may be households, tribes, guilds, manors, single 
member firms, partnerships, joint stock compa- 
nies, and so forth. Thus the nature of the eco- 
nomic unit will influence, for example, the 
amount of capital which can be amassed, which 
in turn will condition the division of labor, the 
use of techniques, the making of managerial de- 
cisions, the development of industrial arts, the 
employment of natural resources, the rate of sav- 
ings, and the like. A household may decide that 
it prefers education to edibles, domestic service 
to savings, or children to Chevrolets. Hence 
household or family decisions have a bearing on 
establishing tastes or demand for certain things; 
they influence savings and investment; and they 
condition the willingness to work. Similarly a 
modern business firm makes decisions regarding 
what it will produce or what service it will ren- 
der; what savings it will effect for expansion or 
renewal; what labor it will employ; and what 
techniques it will use. The size and character 
of the firm will influence these decisions, as will 


™For a recent discussion of these matters, see Kierstead, 
B. S., The Theory of Economic Change, Parts II and III. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. 


also the position of one firm vis-a-vis others. For 
example, a firm with a virtual monopoly of a 
product may make different decisions from the 
firm that shares a monopoly with another firm 
(duopoly), from the firm that shares the market 
with a few firms (oligopoly), and from the one 
that competes with many firms (free competi- 
tion). Hence the entire structure of economic 
units must be investigated to understand eco- 
nomic decisions. , 


DISTRIBUTION 


ROM the general subject of production, one 

moves logically to that of distribution. Who 
gets what, why does he get it, and how? Here 
again the role of economic units is essential to 
analysis. The household as a consumer endeavors 
to get maximum satisfaction according to its own 
lights from whatever resources it may have to 
obtain goods and services. Its decision to prefer 
butter to guns will have an effect upon the de- 
mand for butter and guns and in turn on the 
production of these two articles. On the other 
hand, its decision to save rather than consume 
will have an effect upon capital accumulation. 
Likewise a firm, let us say in the canning in- 
dustry, may prefer glass containers to tin or 
paper and these decisions all influence produc- 
tion. Again the size of a firm and its position as 
a buyer relative to other firms as buyers will in- 
fluence its decisions and practices. It may be the 
only buyer of a product, that is, have a position 
of monopsony. In this case, as in monopolistic 
competition, price is less important than the 
credit rating of the buyer, prompt delivery, and 
acceptance of goods. This situation varies in 
degrees to duopsony, oligopsony, and pure com- 
petition. 

The economist thinks of decisions in acquiring 
goods in terms of substitution at the margin. 
Thus when a household spends more on rent and 
less on food, a point, the margin, is reached at 
which more rent for more luxurious quarters 
would not be preferred to less food because the 
consequences of less food would be less desirable 
than better housing. Or a firm producing tooth 
paste reaches a point or margin at which to 
produce more tooth paste would require in- 
vestment that it would deem impracticable be- 
cause it could not sell the additional tooth paste 
at a profit. In such cases, a rational policy-maker 
for an economic unit stops where the advantages 
of a further step are just balanced by the dis- 
advantages. 
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HIS phase of analysis deals with who wants 

what. Who receives what depends in large 
part upon the income and savings of households 
and firms which will induce those with goods 
and services to surrender what they have, that 
is, to effective demand to the supplementing of 
desires for certain things with the ability to get 
them. Hence attention is given to income and 
savings of consumers, decisions to devote savings 
to consumers goods rather than to investment, 
and the proportion of income and savings for 
consumption to the supply of goods. Obviously 
supply and demand influence the terms from 
which the holder of goods and services will ex- 
change what he has for other goods and services. 
In general, the greater the demand, in propor- 
tion to the supply, the harder will be the terms, 
and vice versa. But consideration has also to be 
given to the elasticity of supply and demand. 
If the price of bread is cheap, people will not 
eat relatively more of it; that is, the demand for 
bread is fairly inelastic. On the other hand, if 
automobiles are cheap, purchases will increase 
considerably; that is, the demand for automo- 
biles is relatively elastic. 

In a money economy, terms of exchange are 
expressed principally in money prices. Money 
may be regarded as a medium of exchange and 
a measure of value, albeit a fluctuating one. 
Agreement regarding its use is arrived at socially 
(by general consent) or politically (by order). It 
serves the very important function of facilitating 
exchange and has been one of the most impor- 
tant factors in stimulating division of labor, for 
it permits specialized workers to be paid in 
money and allows them to use that money 
to acquire a great variety of things which as 
individuals they could not possibly produce. 
It has consequently been influential in the es- 
tablishment of a market, where goods are ex- 
changed and prices established. The market may 
be free, that is, with individual traders acting 
according to their own decisions; or it may be 
regulated or controlled, that is, with traders be- 
ing restricted by political orders or by rules of 
some socially organized group, as in the case 
of rationing, price control, guild restrictions, or 
cartel agreements. At all events, traders are not 
necessarily equals, for the family buying an 
automobile has very little, if any, bargaining 
power, while the automobile manufacturer buy- 
ing lumber for crates has several sources from 
which he can obtain what he wants (monopo- 
listic competition again). 

Prices fluctuate as a result of a good many 


factors, such as supply and demand, terms of 
credit, delivery, repair services, and the posi- 
tion of traders in the market, and also because 
of fluctuations in money. Money may be units of 
a commodity, such as whiskey, gold, or silver. 
It may be also in the form of promises to pay, 
as in the case of bank notes and bank deposits 
(cheques). Inasmuch as promises to pay exceed 
the ability of the promiser to meet all his ob- 
ligations at a given moment, the supply of money 
can be increased beyond the resources of a bank 
or individual. Furthermore, the supply of money 
based on metal or whiskey will fluctuate with the 
supply of metal or whiskey. Hence prices tend 
to go up as the supply of money and the velocity 
of circulation® increases in relation to the supply 
and effective demand of goods—a phenomenon 
referred to as the quantity theory of money.® 
Regulation of the supply of money provides a 
means of influencing prices, and hence of distri- 
bution and ultimately of production. 

Inasmuch as all economic goods and services 
have a price (exchange value), many economic 
decisions are based upon what the relative prices 
for two goods are and upon anticipated prices 
in the future. To illustrate the first point, we 
observe that if meat is high and eggs are cheap, 
people will eat more eggs and less meat. Or if 
wages (the price of labor) do not keep pace with 
prices, as they usually do not in price rises over 
a long period, the opportunity for profits may 
be increased and economic activity stimulated.” 

To illustrate the second point, we observe that 
if wheat is cheap relative to meat, and if the 
anticipated price of wheat as shown in dealings 
in future deliveries is low, growers of wheat may 
turn to other crops, to feeding wheat to live- 
stock, or to a curtailment of activity. If all prices 
decline in our modern industrial societies, but 
especially industrial prices, production usually 
falls off. 

The price system being what it is, various 
economic units strive to obtain a favorable posi- 
tion for the prices of their products relative to 
prices for the products of others. Thus labor may 
organize, bargain, and strike to better the price 
of labor; the family may send all its members to 
work, even children; and the producing firm 
may endeavor to lower costs, to move toward a 





*The number of transactions effected by a unit of 
money within a given space of time. 

* There may be lags in this area between prices and in- 
creases in the money supply, which indicate that other 
factors are exceedingly important in the matter of prices. 

* This phenomenon has been called profit inflation. 
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monopolistic position, to effect agreements with 
other producers, or to hedge against price 
changes. 

Hence economic pressure groups come into 
action. In general, the economist deals with those 
pressures which are relatively homogeneous in 
their policies. He tends to eschew amorphous, 
heterogeneous groups like the proletariat and 
capitalist classes for purposes of most analyses. 
If he deals with economic classes, it is because 
the behavior of the class is homogeneous enough 
to be estimated. 


HUS far our discussion of distribution or 
trade has been limited to exchanges between 
individuals or firms, but many of the questions 
raised can be applied to trade between geo- 
graphical areas. Usually the geographical areas 
dealt with are political units, national states, and 
hence analysis is of international trade. Inter- 
national trade, like all trade, expands the area 
of economic activity; that is, it draws into eco- 
nomic activity more natural resources, greater 
varieties of goods, more labor, and a wider 
range of technologies. It increases supply of, and 
the division of labor. The more areas are in- 
volved, the more opportunities there are for the 
individual area to get what it wants. Thus multi- 
lateral trade is more efficacious in this regard 
than bilateral trade or triangular trade. It al- 
lows theoretically each area to produce those 
things for which it has a comparative advantage 
or advantage which the other areas do not have. 
In international trade, goods are, of course, 
imported and exported, but with them are vari- 
ous services, “invisible items” like shipping, in- 
surance, investments, earnings on investments, 
emigrant remittances, and transfers of precious 
metals which enter international payments. 
Ideally, there should be a balance established in 
all these international transactions. In actuality, 
a balancing item may be in the form of book- 
keeping credit or of securities, either of which 
may be defaulted. 

The nature of trade and payments is impor- 
tant. For example, it has happened that area A 
wili have such large investments overseas that 
earnings on these investments will pay for much 
of its imports and it will let its own production 
decline. Or area A may have political force suf- 
ficient to collect “tribute” from other areas with- 
out rendering any comparable services in return. 
Hence production in area A may be allowed to 
decline—a result that has implications regarding 
its economic and military potential. Further- 


more, investments made by area A in foreign 
areas may develop production of the very things 
which area A formerly sold with the result that 
area A loses its markets. 

Comparative advantage may, moreover, be a 
misleading concept for those areas that in inter- 
national competition have no advantages what- 
ever. Theoretically people should move out of 
such areas, but in actuality they do not neces- 
sarily do so, either because of no place to go, 
economic inability to go, hostility on the part of 
other people to receive them, or cultural ties to 
their homeland. To a degree exchange of goods 
may be a substitute for migration, but still it 
does not help people in areas without compara- 
tive advantages. In general, those areas where 
product times prices is greatest per unit of hu- 
man input have a favorable position vis-a-vis 
those areas where product times price is low per 
unit of human input. For the political and so- 
cial historian, such concepts are fundamental to 
an analysis of international or inter-area prob- 
lems to which he addresses himself. 


N THE field of public finance, attention is 

focused upon what services a political or- 
ganization renders, the cost of these services, who 
benefits from them, who bears the cost, and 
what the effect of all this may be upon economic 
activity. In the case of taxation, for example, the 
student of public finance investigates the revenue 
to be obtained from a given kind of levy, upon 
whom the tax finally falls and cannot be shifted 
to others (incidence of taxation), and the effect 
that the tax may have in reducing purchasing 
power, discouraging buyers, as in the case of a 
tax on whiskey, and in curtailing savings and 
investment (functional taxation), as in the case 
of heavily graduated income taxes. Similar in- 
vestigations are made regarding public debt; how 
it comes into being and for what purposes, how 
it is managed, and what effect its management 
has on general economic activity. 

Much of economic analysis is in terms of an 
equilibrium which is a hypothetical situation of 
an economy or part of an economy arrived at by 
deduction from a set of given economic data. In- 
vestigation takes place by experimenting with 
changes in variable elements among the data to 
obtain the hypothetical situation. In actual life 
an equilibrium may never be reached, but by 
using several equilibria and by comparing them, 
one may arrive at trends and an understanding 
of change. Equilibrium theory recognizes that 
disequilibrium is in fact frequent, and “models” 
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or hypothetical situations are regarded as useful 
for purposes of analysis or testing deductively the 
role of various variables. 

Fluctuations in output and employment go 
back as far as there are records. In simple econo- 
mies fluctuations usually result from acts of 
God, shortage of crops and disease, from conflict, 
and from social disorganization. In more recent 
times, records seem to indicate that industrial 
output fluctuates parallel (not inversely) with 
industrial prices. These short-run (seven- to ten- 
year) fluctuations have been called “cycles,” and 
have been said to have been generated by the 
operation of the money-industrial economy it- 
self. Lack of uniform periodicity and of uniform 
amplitudes in the fluctuations make the physi- 
cal expression “cycle” somewhat misleading. 
Nevertheless, there are levels of activity ranging 
all the way from full employment to heavy un- 
employment (prosperity and depression); changes 
of levels (upswings and downswings), and 
changes of direction (upturns and downturns). 
Such terms as inflation (upward trend), deflation 
(downward trend), boom, and panic are em- 
ployed to refer to phases of the fluctuation. Con- 
trary to popular opinion, relatively adequate ex- 
planations can be made of the phenomena of 
fluctuations.1! Studies of fluctuations throw 
much light upon problems common to many 
of the social sciences and certainly upon many 
that are traditionally treated by economic, politi- 
cal, and social historians.?? 

It may be inferred from the above that busi- 
ness cycles of seven to ten years are the only type 
of economic fluctuations. This inference is in- 
correct. There are seasonal fluctuations which 
affect some segments of society deeply, as, for 
example, migrant farm labor. Furthermore, there 
are secular (long-term) price fluctuations which 
have a bearing certainly upon savings and invest- 


™ Mitchell, Wesly C. Business Cycles: The Problem and 
Its Setting. New York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1927. 489 p.; and Thorp, Willard L. Business 
Annals. New York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1926. 380 p. 

“In this regard reference may be made to adaptive and 
corrective measures that policy-makers may take against 
misfortune. We have witnessed, for example, corrective 
measures against such misfortunes as death, fire, accident, 
and old age through insurance, that is, the sharing of risks. 
We have also seen attempts at alleviating colossal suf- 
fering by governmental intervention. Controls that may 
be used to correct disequilibria are difficult to effect be- 
cause of opposition of interest groups and also because of 
lack of knowledge. 


ments and less directly upon other phases of 
economic activity. And on a much larger can- 
vass, one can see fluctuations in economic ac- 
tivity over centuries or even millennia, as in the 
case of the economic “rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions.” Economic analysis can contribute much 
to an understanding of this phenomena. 


O THE various problems outlined above to 

which the economist gives his attention and 
to the concepts mentioned by which he ap- 
proaches an analysis of economic forces or fac- 
tors at work, the economist employs certain tools. 
The two most important of these are accounting 
and statistics. Accounting is briefly a way for 
the economic unit to keep track of its income 
and expenditures—to allow it to make more ra- 
tional decisions. The details of the method need 
not detain us, for they are of a technical char- 
acter. We need only mention the fact that the 
tendency in accounting has been for more ac- 
curacy (double entry bookkeeping) and for finer 
breakdowns in order to permit better decisions 
on details of an enterprise (cost accounting). Nor 
need we go into details regarding statistics, for 
this is a technical subject and cannot be de- 
scribed briefly. In general, the statistician is in- 
terested in measuring phenomena—how many, 
how uniform, how characteristic, how one thing 
behaves quantitatively relative to another thing; 
for example, how pig iron production fluctuates 
with automobile production. Again, there is 
here the matter of accuracy in the necessity of 
using common sense in lumping things, and the 
usefulness of getting a general notion of the 
whole by taking a characteristic sample. The ex- 
tent to which the historian need master these 
tools depends largely upon the problems to 
which he addresses himself. 

At all events the general historian and the be- 
ginning student of history should be familiar 
with the problems to which the economist ad- 
dresses himself and with the concepts which the 
economist employs so that he may deal ade- 
quately with the material aspects of human ac- 
tivity through time. The historian has the task 
of ascertaining what has actually happened, of 
ordering events in sequence, and of indicating 
the interrelationships among events. He cannot 
hope to accomplish his task with success without 
some competence in or at least some familiarity 
with those sciences that specialize in the study 
of segments of human behavior. 











German Teachers Visit America 
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E HEAR much these days about the 

resurgent influences of the Nazis in 

Germany. We hear that the Western 
nations appease the German industrialists and 
that Russia gives a clean bill of health to former 
Nazis in the eastern zone. One article which we 
read warns that the German school system is per- 
meated with Nazis; another enumerates the litera- 
ture now circulating which sings the praises of 
Hitler. In this account of five German school 
teachers I want to sound a note of hope and 
faith in the midst of the pessimism and defeatism 
which we encounter on all sides. 

As an assistant to Dr. Roy A. Price at Syracuse 
University, I had the experience of working with 
five German school teachers—Messrs. Bosecker, 
Nichtweiss, Schneckenburger, Woern, and Welte 
—borrowed from their jobs by the American Mili- 
tary Government and shepherded through their 
two-month visit in the United States by the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. These five 
men immersed themselves in their subject, de- 
mocracy in action in the American classroom, 
with a complete and earnest enthusiasm that made 
working with them a vibrant educational experi- 
ence. Let me share that experience with you. 

Every effort was made at Syracuse to plan a 
well rounded visit for our guests, to show them 
life in the United States from as many aspects 
as seven days would permit. Our experiences with 
our colleagues from abroad were, therefore, both 
academic and nonacademic in nature. Let us turn 
first to the nonacademic observations of the 
United States made from the vantage point of 
the European. 


UR visitors arrived on a week end. Because 
school activities were at a minimum, we 
took them first to a professional baseball game, 








In the spring of 1949, at the invitation of the U. S. 
Military Government, the National Council was host to 
a group of nine German social science teachers who 
spent three months observing American schools and 
American life. Mr. Perryman, formerly of Syracuse 
University, now on the social science staff at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, here describes his experi- 
ences with five of the Germans. 








the first of their lives. As we screamed explana- 
tions above the yells of the crowd, the Germans 
tried to follow the intricacies of the great Ameri- 
can sport. But of far greater interest to them was 
the row of feminine, but no less rabid, baseball 
fans just behind us, who shrieked and waved and 
stomped their approval and disapproval of the 
afternoon's proceedings, play by play. 

During one heated argument between the bat- 
ter and the umpire, the Germans became posi- 
tively alarmed lest they be involved in the riot 
that seemed sure to follow from the uproar 
which broke loose in the stands. That such be- 
havior should be followed, between the two 
games of a doubleheader, by the batboys of the 
opposing teams peacefully playing a game of 
“catch” completely bewildered our visitors. The 
climax of the afternoon, came, however, when, 
during the course of the game, everyone in the 
stands stood up. Cautiously and respectfully Herr 
Bosecker inquired why we were all standing. 
When the custom of the seventh inning stretch 
had been explained and translated, the Germans 
roared with laughter. “We thought,” they in- 
formed me, “that a great leader had come in.” 

This was not the first surprise, nor the last, 
these men were to experience in their brief stay. 
The first came when we met them in the railroad 
station on their arrival in Syracuse. Being met 
at the train was in itself unexpected. But when 
we, college professors, victorious Americans, and 
official hosts, picked up some of the men’s abun- 
dant luggage and headed for our cars, their as- 
tonishment prompted almost frantic pleas that 
this was too much. 

From this point on, every new experience 
seemed to be a revelation. The quality of our 
American automobiles, of our homes, of our 
clothes, of our highways, of our general standard 
of living amazed these men. “This is not as 
Hitler had said,” they remarked. ‘““We were told 
that a very few had very much, but that all the 
rest had very little.” 

As we drove across New York State in our days 
of visiting schools, the amazement of our guests 
grew at the size and abundance of the country, 
and especially at the vast undeveloped potential 
of the land. “This also is not as Hitler said. 
Hitler said that America expended itself to the 
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limit of its strength in its war against the Reich, 
and can never again be a major power in the 
world.” 

The never-ending mechanisms of our society— 
drive-in theaters and restaurants, automatic 
candy and Coca-Cola vendors, and voting ma- 
chines—both confused and fascinated our friends. 
“Is there nothing you Americans don’t do by 
machine?” they asked. 

The active part played by women in the 
United States and the general friendliness and 
abundance of life here made lasting and favor- 
able impressions. “But have you no unfavorable 
observations of this land?” we asked. Our visitors 
had only two. Surprised by the immorality on 
New York streets, Herr Woern made the shame- 
provoking statement, “I thought Americans were 
too proud to engage in prostitution.” And on 
the second observation, all agreed. “You Ameri- 
cans own many nice things, but these you wor- 
ship, and money you worship. You never take 
time to live.” ; 


UT these gentlemen were not in the United 

States to make a study of its people. They 
were here to make a study of its educational 
processes. Let us turn, then, to their observations 
on the latter. The informality and friendliness 
of the classroom procedure—the degree to which 
democracy is actually practiced in our student- 
teacher relationships—amazed and _ impressed 
them. The full significance of this relationship 
was, at first, difficult for our visitors to compre- 
hend. After we had visited an informal discussion 
session conducted in the citizenship course at 
Syracuse University, the men were quite con- 
fused. “You discuss problems with your students, 
but you come to no conclusion,” said they. “How, 
then, does the student know what to believe?” 
The concept of initiating the student’s thinking 
but letting him reach his own conclusion had not 
before occurred to our guests. 

Repeatedly, during their seven-day visit, we 
who worked with these men were impressed by 
their clarity of thought and perspective, and by 
their ability to sift the fundamental from the 
superficial. One afternoon, after a visit to a 
particularly beautiful central school in rural New 
York, we were commenting upon the size and 
grandeur of the physical plant which we had 
seen, when Herr Welte remarked, “Yes, your 
buildings are wonderful—much more than we can 
have for a long time, or perhaps ever. But the 
important thing is not the building; it is rather 
the relationship between the teacher and the stu- 


dents. This too we have seen, and this we can 
do.” ° 

All of us who came in close contact with these 
teachers soon lost any misgiving which we might 
have had concerning the sincerity of their desire 
to learn democratic methods of education. The 
reasons for our reassurance can be illustrated by 
one incident. A reception and seminar session 
was held for the group one evening. In this ses- 
sion an opportunity was given the visitors to 
question any techniques, procedures, and educa- 
tional philosophies which they had observed. 
One of the five, however, took no part in the 
questioning. Curious about this, I asked him 
about it the following day. Said Ernst Bosecker, 
“I will question and criticize your schools when 
I have gone back to Germany and worked for 
years to put into practice what I have seen here, 
and when I have brought my teaching up to your 
level. Until then, I have no questions.” 


UT bringing German schools up to demo- 
cratic levels would not mean, could not 
mean, simply Americanizing German schools. 
Perhaps the most surprising and encouraging 
characteristic of our surprising and encouraging 
friends from Europe was their clarity of vision 
and their realistic approach to their responsi- 
bility. In a spirit of fun, the author one evening 
suggested to Herr Nichtweiss that another ten 
years would probably find him to be one of the 
best known educators in Germany. Taking the 
remark seriously, this German youth, still in his 
early twenties, answered with unusual insight: 
“It will be a temptation for us,” he said, “to 
become opportunist and to exploit our trip to 
the United States, and to strive for ever closer 
contacts with the American Military Govern- 
ment. But if we go back to Germany and make a 
big wind about America, our people will think 
we have been Americanized, and we will fail in 
our endeavor. We must work slowly and quietly; 
we must not attempt to Americanize German 
schools, but must adapt American methods to 
meet German needs. We must first succeed our- 
selves; then we must show and convince our 
friends, who will show their friends. In twenty- 
five years we may change German education, 
and then our trip will have been worthwhile.” 
It was this same young man who had earlier 
asked me, “Have you ever been in Germany?” 
“Yes,” was the reply. “I have spent some time 
in the Stuttgart area.” “Before the war?” “No; 
during the war.” We both laughed at the folly 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Giants on the Land 





Marshall W. Fishwick 








There were giants in those days . . . mighty men 
which were of old, men of renown. 
—Genesis,.Chapter 6. 


MERICA, as her numerous foreign critics 
have pointed out, has lacked a great 
many things and has failed to display a 
number of traits which outsiders have thought 
desirable or even indispensable. But one thing 
the American people have not been deficient in is 
an impressive array of heroes. Lacking the sym- 
bols, heraldry, inherited titles, and traditions 
which many older cultures exalt and revere, 
the American people have showered their affec- 
tion on a handful of men who became demigods 
almost before they were in their graves. To us hero- 
worship is a secular religion, and in our idolatry 
of the giants on our land we are second to none. 
That inner core of history comprising the 
events a people hold dear may be called tradi- 
tion. A few great figures are thought of in every 
country as the real molders of that tradition and 
are accorded the role of culture heroes. A trinity 
of culture heroes now reigns in America—Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Jefferson. 


HE very personification of our Revolution, 

Washington achieved in his own day as 
much prestige as the federal government. If he 
has suffered a relative decline in the twentieth 
century by taking on the aspect of an abstraction 
rather than a human personality, still he is firmly 
entrenched on the top level. With his quiet faith 
in his fellow Americans and his insistence on the 
primacy of civil authority, he represents ideals 
which will not be unseated, no matter how de- 
humanized by cold, Roman-togaed statues. 

One of the surest ways to evaluate the impact 
Washington made on his country is to tabulate 
the places which have adopted his name. On his 
two-hundredth birthday a partial tabulation 
showed the national capital, a state, 33 coun- 








In this interesting article a professor of American 
Studies at Washington and Lee University in Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, discusses the role of culture heroes in 
American life. 








ties, 121 cities and towns, 257 townships, 10 lakes, 
1140 streets, and uncounted schools, parks, 
mountains, streams, bridges, and forts named in 
his honor; a tribute which, as the compiler of 
the list commented, “has been paid to no other 
man, in any country.”? 

Washington’s closest symbolic rival is Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who saved the Union Washington 
had made possible. At the same time, by rising 
from a log cabin to the White House, he be- 
came a living embodiment of the American 
democratic dream. His sudden and tragic death, 
finally, made him a martyr to the idealism he 
had espoused. His earthy quality has given 
Lincoln a special place in the American heart. 

The “names on the land” reflect this steady 
and widespread idolatry. As early as 1853 a town- 
ship was named for him, and half the states now 
have counties named Lincoln. Though one of 
the Western towns named after him has become 
a state capital, most of them, as George R. Stew- 
art points out, have not amounted to much. 
“With Lincoln,” he adds, “the result had a 
certain poetic justice. He was the common man’s 
hero, and in the United States the small town 
has always been the citadel of the common 
man.””? 

Jefferson is the newcomer to the trinity, and 
his rise to prominence has been nothing short 
of phenomenal. A controversial and_ bitterly 
hated man in his own day, he received little 
veneration in the decades of Republican control 
extending (with the exception of Cleveland’s and 
Wilson’s terms) from the Civil War to the Great 
Depression. Even Wilson, who endorsed so many 
Jeffersonian principles, made little effort to popu- 
larize the Jefferson symbol. The New Dealers, 
however, made a major effort to do just that. The 
giant face carved upon Mount Rushmore, the 
Jefferson three-cent stamp, the Jefferson Me- 
morial in Washington, the Jefferson nickel, and 
Roosevelt’s Monticello speeches are some of the 
forms this effort took. With the coming of 
World War II Jefferson’s unique cultural role 


*Stewart, George R. Names on the Land. New York: 
Random House, 1945. p. 164. 
* Ibid., p. 299. 
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became manifest: he was the symbol of an en- 
dangered democracy—and of the Democratic 
party which was guiding its destiny. In these cru- 
cial postwar years, his power shows no signs of 
declining. As the number of Jefferson books 
grows, and as the project of collecting all his 
writings in a definitive and multi-volume edition 
proceeds, his reputation continues its upsurge. 

A popular anthology for college use published 
in 1937, The American Mind,’ took full cogni- 
zance of the Washington and Lincoln cultural 
status, but did not include Jefferson as a candi- 
date for similar honors. Even as late as 1937 his 
position had not been clearly established. 

So great was the antagonism to Jefferson dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, even in the Louisiana 
territory which he acquired and the Northwest 
territory which he laid out, that three newly- 
formed states flatly refused to be named “Jeffer- 
son.” When the convention of 1811 met to name 
what is now Louisiana, the movement to select 
“Jefferson” was quickly squelched. A delegate 
from Attakapas threatened to blow up the con- 
vention if the name were even debated on the 
floor. At the convention to name what became 
Colorado in 1859, the Republicans were so strong 
that the Jefferson faction made little headway, 
and the same fate met the admirers of the na- 
tion’s third president at the Idaho convention 
five years later. It was to be almost seventy years 
before Jefferson’s reputation began to rise. 


UST below the national trinity is a fourth 

cultural hero, or rather symbol-combination. 
The human part of it is Daniel Boone, whose life 
was an embodiment of the frontier spirit and 
drive. Ingenious, daring, brave, liberty-loving, he 
has emerged as the prototype of a score of lesser 
frontier heroes. The material part of the symbol 
is the covered wagon, in which the great Western 
exodus, which made continental America a re- 
ality, was effected. A special feature of the Boone- 
covered wagon symbol, which finds its greatest 
allegiance west of the Appalachians, is that it 
also has a foil or parody—Davy Crockett, whose 
tall stories and adventures have never died. 
Along with Boone and the covered wagon, Crock- 
ett forms what might be thought of as a western 
symbolic trinity showing great local strength, 
but nowhere rivaling the power of the Washing- 
ton-Lincoln-Jefferson trinity. 


* Warfel, Harry R.: Gabriel, Ralph H.; and Williams, 
Stanley T., editors. The American Mind. New York: 
American Book Co., 1937. p. 1520. 


NDEED, only one section of the country has 

raised a hero to a level higher than that en- 
joyed by this trinity—the former Confederate 
States of America. In this large area of America— 
the only one which has suffered defeat in a major 
war and which has been “reconstructed”—the 
highest veneration goes to Robert E. Lee. 

At the turn of the century, it was Lee, the mili- 
tary chieftain, who was most revered—Lee, the 
gallant knight who had led the outnumbered 
but never outclassed Confederate forces. Thomas 
Nelson Page reflects this attitude clearly in his 
novels, as well as in the biography of Lee: 

From this inquisition he came forth as unsoiled as the 
mystic White Knight of the Round Table. In that vivid 
glare he stood revealed in the full measure of nobility 
—the closest scrutiny but brought forth new virtues and 
disclosed a more rounded character: “Like Launcelot brave, 
like Galahad clean.” 


The Lee legend was destined to be broadened 
as well as deepened. The twentieth century South 
has come to feel that his greatest contribution 
was not in war but in peace. The historian who 
played a leading role in this re-evaluation was a 
Union soldier who fought against Lee’s forces: 
Charles Francis Adams, a member of the only 
American family whose continuous leadership 
can be said to rival that of the Lee’s. 

Like Robert E. Lee, Adams was trained to 
think and act in terms of family; and, like Lee, 
he was to know defeat more often than triumph 
before his life was finished. The whole person- 
ality of the Confederate chieftain caught his im- 
agination, and the first of a series of pamphlets 
defending Lee appeared in 1901.° At the celebra- 
tion of the centennial year of Lee’s birth in 1907, 
held at Washington and Lee University, it was 
Charles Francis Adams who delivered the prin- 
cipal speech. He placed Lee among the greatest 
Americans, not for his triumphs on the battle- 
field, but for the triumphs of his own mind: 

The service Lee now rendered to the common country, 
the obligation under which he placed us whether of the 
North or South, has not, I think, been always appreciated; 
and to overestimate it would be difficult.* 

In the North as well as in the South Lee’s 
reputation soared upward after World War I. 


‘Page, Thomas Nelson. Robert E. Lee. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911. p. 372. 

5Entitled The Confederacy and the Transvaal: A Peo- 
ple’s Obligation to Robert E. Lee, this paper argues that 
by prohibiting guerilla warfare and preaching recon- 
ciliation, Lee saved both the North and South untold 
misery. 

*Washington and Lee University Bulletin, V1 (July 
1907), P. 20. 
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Historical novels in the honeysuckle-and-roses 
tradition flooded the market, and in most of 
them Lee appeared as the peerless leader. North- 
ern writers argued that he had done no wrong, 
but was in truth a leader cut from the same pat- 
tern as Washington. William E. Dodd published 
in 1927 an important historical study called Lin- 
coln or Lee?’ Dodd not only suggests that Lee 
represents best the aristocratic principle in 
American history, but even wonders if in the 
long run the whole nation will not venerate him 
as does the South. 

Every culture hero must have a sanctuary. Be- 
cause they are national heroes, Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Jefferson have theirs built out of white 
marble in the national capital. Not so with Lee, 
who resisted national authority for four bloody 
years. His sanctuary is the simple brick chapel 
he built, and in which he is buried, at Washing- 
ton and Lee University. After his death Valen- 
tine’s recumbent statue of Lee was placed at the 
front, almost as an altar. Wherever one sits in 
the Chapel, one gazes at the serene marble face of 
the Lost Leader. On either side stands the most 
highly venerated material symbol of the Lost 
Cause, the Confederate battle flag. Lexington, 
Virginia, is called with justice “the Shrine of the 
South,” for there lies the South’s greatest culture 
hero. 


LTHOUGH the reputation of a cultural hero 
may be firmly embedded in historical fact, 
there is good reason to hold that myth and im- 
agination usually play their part in a process that 
amounts to cultural deification. A good case in 
point is the John Smith-Pocahontas legend, which 
has proved to be one of the most controversial 
matters in American historiography,’ and which 
provides much insight into the way culture he- 
roes are made. 

John Smith, that subjugator of “nine and 
thirty kings” who referred to later American ex- 
plorations as “pigs of my own sow,” was a man 
who elicited strong opinions in his own day and 
has done so ever since. His role as savior of the 
Virginia colony, and Pocahontas as his rescuer 
in a dramatic scene at the execution block, was, 
however, generally endorsed up to the mid-nine- 
teenth century. If Smith found his most ardent 
admirers in the South, he at least had no impor- 
tant defamers anywhere: not, at least, until Henry 


*New York: The Century Co., 1927. p. 177. 
* Morse, Jarvis M. “John Smith and his Critics: A 
Chapter in Colonial Historiography.” Journal of Southern 


History, L (1935). 


Adams, fresh from the scientific seminars of Ger- 
many, published an article in the January, 1867, 
North American Review which rejected the Po- 
cahontas story as spurious, and labeled Smith in- 
curably vain and incompetent. In the decades 
ahead historians, politicians, novelists, and ora- 
tors sprang to “Captain Jack’s’” defense. Gradu- 
ally it became plain that he and Pocahontas were 
not being thought of as mere individuals, but as 
the epitome of the desperate and heroic days of 
colonial settlement. They were acquiring the 
status of culture heroes, and their devotees did 
not care to quibble over dubious factual points. 
This most romantic of colonial couples has come 
to symbolize the Republic’s colonial inheritance. 
As James Branch Cabell has remarked, 


To the judgment of the considerate, Captain John 
Smith’s True Relation does not in any way affect the 
ranking of Pocahontas. Her legend, the more thanks to 
Virginia’s good taste in mythology, has been made im- 
mortal.® 


T LEAST one man of our own generation, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, is already far 
along the road on which a human being is trans- 
formed into a culture hero. Already more has 
been written about him than any other figure 
since Napoleon, with over 100 Roosevelt biogra- 
phies in existence and many more projected for 
future publication. Soon after the late president’s 
death in 1945, the Franklin D. Roosevelt Collec- 
tor’s Association was formed in Chicago. With 
almost 200 members on its current roll, the As- 
sociation issues a magazine and bulletins which 
are aiding in the apotheosis. The secretary-treas- 
urer of this organization, John Valentine, has in 
his own collection of Rooseveltiana some 3500 
books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, and 2500 
pennants and buttons. Roosevelt autographs are 
eagerly sought, and one was sold in 1948 for $350. 
The very high regard in which numerous foreign 
countries and officials hold Roosevelt will speed 
his ascent to the top rank of American heroes; 
since his death twenty-three nations have honored 
him by commemorative stamps. 

The chief reason for this adulation of a man 
who was bitterly despised by thousands of Ameri- 
cans during the 1930’s is plain enough. He is to 
people everywhere the symbolic leader of the 
fight against totalitarian tyranny. For Americans, 
he is perhaps superseding Lincoln as the greatest 

(Continued on page 20) 


* Cabell, James Branch. Let Me Lie. New York: Farrar, 
Straus, 1947. P. 55- 
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Social Issues in the School Program 


Virginia K. Liggett 








OCIAL issues are more than the private 
concern of individual teachers. They are 
the concern of the total school community. 

That is why a clearly defined policy is so essen- 
tial. A regimenting blueprint has no place in 
American education. The purpose of a policy is 
to provide a common meeting ground for group 
study and planning, and, when duly adopted, to 
serve as a platform for concerted action. 

The Central Ohio Social Studies Association 
was acting on these assumptions when it pre- 
pared recently a statement of policy regarding 
social issues in the program of the public school. 
This statement, which appears below, is being 
made the basis of further studies by the As- 
sociation. 


Basic Poticy REGARDING SOCIAL ISSUES IN THE 
PuBLic SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Democratic Education. Education for demo- 
cratic living is the main business of the Ameri- 
can free public school. That is to say, the school 
must maintain a bias in favor of both education 
and democracy. 

Democracy is a way of life that grows out of 
regard for the individual. It is based on the 
judgment that all persons are of inherent worth. 
As such, all persons are subject to the rights and 
obligations of a free society, a society in which 
responsibility as well as privilege is shared. 

The goal of the public school must be that of 
helping all the youth of the country to become 
responsible citizens, able and disposed to carry 
at least their fair share of the social load. Only 
in so doing can they acquire the dignity that 
rightfully belongs to free men. 

Living Issues Basic. The program of such a 
school has many interlocking phases, such as 
health, cultural, vocational, and social education. 








The introductory remarks in this article are fol- 
lowed by a statement of “Basic Policy Regarding So- 
cial Issues in the Public School Program.” This state- 
ment was drafted by a committee under the chair- 
manship of the author, a social studies teacher at 
West Junior High School in Columbus, Ohio, for the 
Central Ohio Social Studies Association. 








Each of these has its basic requirements. That 
persons achieve social maturity through sharing 
in social activities directed toward the common 
good is an axiom in social education. 

Likewise, the subject matter of social educa- 
tion is social living in all] its phases. Included are 
the living issues with which today’s pupils are in 
contact, as well as the issues that have been re- 
solved in the past. These living issues add vitality 
to the program. 

Problems arising within the day-by-day school 
experiences of the pupils may often be used to 
good advantage. When the program is organized 
along democratic lines, pupils come to grips with 
situations which call for responsible choosing 
and appropriate programs of action. This is basic 
democratic procedure that belongs in the school 
at all age levels. 

There is also a place in the program of the 
school for formal study of vital issues that center 
in the larger society of which the school is a 
part. In a dynamic and expanding society such 
problems continue to emerge—situations in 
which outcomes are yet undetermined, or which 
involve conditions that effect adversely the well- 
being of persons. Many of these are of a con- 
troversial nature. 

Controversial Issues. An issue becomes con- 
troversial when some of its proposals conflict 
with customs, beliefs, or social patterns which a 
section of the citizens are seeking to maintain. 
Attachment of some citizens to the interests and 
welfare of organizations and groups is often a 
basic factor. Controversial issues denote the grow- 
ing edge of our democracy. As a training ground 
for democratic citizenship, the school’s responsi- 
bility is not to side-step such issues but to deal 
with them democratically. 

While the study of sectarian religion is not 
permissible in the public school, it does not fol- 
low that religion as a phase of social living shall 
be ignored. Neither does it follow that social 
questions are taboo whenever a religious group 
takes a stand concerning them. It rests with the 
school to determine whether a given question is 
properly classified as a social issue. 

The Study of Controversial Issues. The purpose 
in studying controversial issues is not to put 
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over a point of view, but to create an atmosphere 
of inquiry wherein the pupils may clarify, re- 
fine, and extend the range of their own under- 
standing of the issue. The purpose is not to see 
that a uniform conclusion is reached, but to 
provide an opportunity for learning in a permis- 
sive atmosphere, wherein there may be a frank 
exchange of opinions and where all relevant in- 
formation is welcome. 

The teaching goal is growth in the ability of 
students to deal with problematic situations in 
a democratic way, which includes: 

1. Ability to define issues clearly. 

2. Skill in collecting and evaluating data. 

3. A disposition to come to tentative conclusions on 


the basis of available data and to relate conclusions to 
social goals. 


4. Appreciation of the right of the individual to hold 
opinions which differ from those of others and also the 
necessity of having sound bases for the opinions held. 

5. Increasingly effective participation in resolving issues 
of a controversial nature. 


Free access to all relevant materials is pre- 
supposed. Basic materials are those that present 
unbiased information. However, partisan ma- 
terials available to students in their homes and 
on the newsstands are not barred. Schools are 
not vacuums from which the outside world can 
be excluded. Careful consideration of such ma- 
terial in the class is less harmful and more prof- 
itable than their unguided use by individual 
students outside of school. Ability to appraise 
partisan materials as such is a part of the pupil’s 
understanding of the issue. 
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champion of the common man, although it is of 
course too early to predict what Roosevelt's final 
status will be. He, at any rate, had a strong feel- 
ing for his own role in history, and preserved not 
only every scrap of paper connected with his 
career, but phonograph records of nearly every 
speech he ever made. 

Hyde Park, which is now the property of the 
federal government, is, of course, the chief shrine 
of the Roosevelt legend. Last year 500,000 people 
visited it. As a tourist attraction the rambling and 
unpretentious Roosevelt home already rivals 
Mount Vernon and Monticello. Whatever the 
fate of the Roosevelt legend, it is certainly off to 
a spectacular start. 


ERO-SYMBOLS are one of the most impor- 
tant components of a nation’s ideology. Al- 
ways the culture heroes are chosen for their func- 
tional value, and because they satisfy emotional 
and psychological needs. They must be able to 
come forth in a time of crisis, to act in a decisive 
manner, and to capture the imagination of peo- 
ple in all walks of life; they must reflect not only 
the social and political thinking of the majority, 
but men’s innermost hopes and beliefs. Because 
they have done just that, Washington, Lincoln, 
and Jefferson have been elevated to the highest 
level of adulation. 
Yet their positions are not static ones. The 
heroes of any nation have life-cycles of their own; 


when they have served their function, they pass 
quietly away. In our own time, we have seen the 
relative decline of Washington and the rapid 
ascent of Jefferson and Roosevelt. Because they 
are so closely related to the intellectual climate 
of an age, heroes cannot be disposed of until that 
climate changes. The nation that elected Mc- 
Kinley over Bryan in 1896, or returned to “nor- 
malcy” with Harding in 1920, could hardly have 
made of Thomas Jefferson a supreme hero. The 
South that still refers so often to a long-termi- 
nated Civil War as “the War’’ could be counted 
on to have a special hero to take the place which 
Lincoln holds in Northern hearts. 

While the career of a culture hero always has 
historical validity, the process of elevation may 
well confuse fact and fiction and come eventually 
to merge the two solidly. When this happens, the 
people no longer desire to seek out historical 
truth because they have cultivated an unquestion- 
ing faith to take its place. Hence Pocahontas will 
never be unseated by documentary discoveries. 
The vigorous attack of the “debunkers” on Wash- 
ington throughout the 1920’s did not move him 
an inch from his exalted position, but with a 
shift of national ideals and aspirations, he may 
be gradually dethroned. Even now other heroes 
are moving over the line which separates history 
and ideology. The more carefully this process is 
documented, the greater will be our understand- 
ing of this phase of American culture. 
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Current Materials in the Classroom 


Katharine W. Dresden 








OW can we help our pupils develop into 
H effective citizens? In an attempt to an- 

swer this question, thirty-six teachers 
from sixteen California schools voluntarily ar- 
ranged meetings at which mutual problems were 
discussed and experiences shared. The California 
Council for the Improvement of Instruction grew 
out of these meetings. In 1946 the findings of the 
group were compiled by the Stanford consultants, 
Drs. Lucien Kinney and Reginald Bell, into a 
brochure, Better Teaching Through the Use of 
Current Materials; and in 1948 the material was 
published in book form.? This book, the prod- 
uct of the cooperative effort of the teachers of 
California—encouraged by the California State 
Department of Education and supported by 
Time, Inc.—is an actual account of the use of 
current materials by experienced teachers. 


ANY interesting practices were observed 
M and recorded. Donald Cherry of Sequoia 
High School in Redwood City, for example, made 
a direct attack on the problem of attitudes. He 
chose for his American history pupils a para- 
graph from a current periodical dealing with a 
controversial issue. This paragraph, typed at the 
top of a sheet of paper, was followed by a series 
of possible deductions. Reasons for each deduc- 
tion were then listed. The pupils were given suf- 
ficient time to read the paragraph, draw their 
conclusion, and check their reason for arriving 
at that conclusion. 

Here Mr. Cherry had evidence of the attitudes 
of individual pupils. Followed from week to 
week, basic misconceptions inevitably showed up 
and could be dealt with as a matter of intellec- 
tual or personal guidance. As a group device, the 
papers could be discussed as soon as they were 
checked. Because the pupil had been released 
from semantic pressures, he could concentrate on 
his thinking and could debate the reason for his 








The author of this report on a recent cooperative 
study of the use of current materials in the class- 
room is an associate professor of education at Chico 
(California) State College. 








choice with his classmates without being caught 
in verbiage. Through group interaction, attitudes 
were developed or changed. An interest was 
aroused. At the close of the period a number of 
the pupils asked if they could take their papers 
home and discuss them with their parents. 


N SANTA PAULA the pupils in one social 

studies course interviewed employers and 
made a complete job-survey of the community— 
types of job opportunities, labor market, wages, 
hours, seasons, and training desired. This study 
was so valuable that it was tied in with a county 
study and backed by the Chamber of Commerce. 
The English and history classes made such a 
thorough study of the Matilija Dam project and 
wrote it up so well that it was published in West- 
ern Construction Weekly and paid for at the 
usual rate. Miss White’s journalism students were 
paid members of the staff of The Santa Paula 
Chronicle, some contributing regular signed 
columns, others contributing irregularly. 

And it was all school. A study of occupations 
was a part of the senior problems course, but it 
was not left in the abstract—it became a matter 
of your job and mine—our community. The 
study of a dam was not just a day of fun scram- 
bling around in blue jeans—it was physics and 
math and economics. What did it cost? Why did 
it cost so much? How was the money raised?— 
countless problems. English was not just writ- 
ing themes that teacher would spend her week- 
ends reading—it was writing for public consump- 
tion, for pay. Now commas were important, and 
spelling, and construction—or we couldn’t sell. 


EARNY Junior-Senior High School at San 

Diego undertook an objective study of the 
use of current materials in the classroom. The ex- 
perimental classes at Kearny were equated with 
control classes in two nearby schools. All were 
tested as to mental ability and reading age; so- 
cio-economic levels were considered. The control 
classes were taught by the traditional textbook, 





*Kinney, Lucien, and Dresden, Katharine, editors. 
Better Learning Through Current Materials. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1949. 182 p. 
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question-answer method. The Kearny classes be- 
gan each unit with the current situation, read 
widely in periodicals and pamphlets, took field 
trips, heard talks from community experts, saw 
films and heard recordings. The control classes 
emphasized the traditional learnings. The Kearny 
classes emphasized the sources of materials, meth- 
ods of research, student initiative, leadership, and 
participation. 

At the end of the year all the classes were 
tested with standard achievement tests. All rated 
about the same, slightly above the national norm, 
as is usually the case with experimental groups. 
On the Time Current Affairs Test, the control 
groups were at the national norm; the Kearny 
group was far above the national norm. In con- 
sidering these results, one must not overlook the 
fact that the control class spent five days a week 
on textbook learnings; the Kearny group spent, 
at best, the equivalent of four days. Yet in four 
days they learned as much as the control group 
learned in five. 

Many of the “learnings” achieved by the 
Kearny group do not lend themselves to objec- 
tive testing. We have evidence from school su- 
pervisors, Time, Inc. representatives, and Stan- 
ford consultants as to the superiority of the 
Kearny group over the control group in such 
matters as group discussion, critical thinking, 
and genuine pupil interest. A year and a half 
after the Kearny pupils were graduated from 
high school, a survey showed that they were still 
reading current periodicals on an average of ten 
hours a week, that they were vitally interested in 
the current scene, and that they were highly 
laudatory of the current materials approach to 
school subjects. 


HESE teachers have definitely established 
that we in the teaching profession cannot 
overlook the current scene and that to deal ade- 
quately with the current scene we must use cur- 
rent materials. We have a responsibility to these 
boys and girls in making them cognizant of and 
adept with the sources of information that adults 
use. There is no implication that background 
should be neglected. Boys and girls must have 
the knowledge which society has saved from the 
past and which is the foundation for the pres- 
ent. They must use texts intelligently. 
Objective data, collected at Kearny High 
School in San Diego and at Pittsburgh High 
School, indicate that boys and girls in project 


classes know as much or more of the basic facts 
of English, science, and history as do those of non- 
project classes. Anecdotal accounts kept by proj- 
ect teachers and observations made by Stanford 
consultants prove that these boys and girls seek 
facts on their own initiative with greater vigor 
and more intellectual curiosity than do pupils 
in non-project classes. In addition, these pupils 
show a superior knowledge of the world in which 
they are living. 

But the concern goes beyond the collection of 
facts. After all, facts garnered in 1948 will 
scarcely make one an adequate citizen in 1958 
or in the twenty-first century, which our pupils 
will usher in. More important is keeping abreast 
of new facts. The project classes have definitely 
been taught note-taking, library techniques, and 
skimming for overview as against reading for in- 
tensive research. They have consciously devoted 
themselves to learning to view a movie intelli- 
gently, or to listen to a radio or a recording. 
Project pupils understand the importance of the 
text; they know how to use it—table of contents, 
index, charts, graphs, and, yes, pictures. 

Even more important are the outcomes not 
anticipated by the pioneers of 1946. Current ma- 
terials cannot be presented by an autocrat stand- 
ing in front of subdued and passive recipients. 
They are live, vital, vibrant; they must be ex- 
perienced by those who deal with them. The 
pupils, on their own initiative, bring in the ma- 
terial, they organize it, they present it to the 
group, and draw from the group discussion that 
leads to further research. Skillfully the teacher 
guides this, but never without the knowledge 
and cooperation of the pupils. Together they 
work out discussion techniques, analyze the roles 
of leadership and cooperation, and evaluate the 
attempts to achieve status. The contributions of 
specialists are recognized and directed into the 
main channel of learning. 

Is it any wonder that these boys and girls, a 
year and a half after leaving high school, are 
averaging 9.9 hours per week on magazines and 
newspapers? They write: “I think the current 
materials method an excellent one and I gained 
a great deal from it. . . . I was very glad to hear 
that you are still using (current materials). I 
think that is excellent. I enjoyed every minute 
of it and it helped me very much... . From our 
oral discussions in class I was able to develop a 
keener and more favorable attitude toward cur- 
rent affairs.” 
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Useful Courses of Study: 
III. Elementary Social Studies 


Wilhelmina Hill 








HAT are the newer developments in 

social studies in the elementary 

grades? What is being taught at the 
various grade levels? Is anything being done 
about world citizenship in elementary schools? 
These are some of the questions being asked by 
teachers, supervisors, directors of curriculum and 
instruction, and publishers. 

An examination of many courses of study from 
various parts of the United States, with special 
attention to some which contain promising de- 
velopments, may give us some ‘clues for answer- 
ing these questions. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that some of the best things being done in 
our schools are often not published in courses 
of study. 


Courses BASED ON CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


GROWING concern for children’s charac- 
teristics and needs is evident in some of the 
new courses of study. Departing from a primary 
concern with subject matter these courses give 
priority to the child himself, with particular at- 
tention to his social growth and development. 
Illustrative of this trend are the New York 
City Social Studies courses for elementary grades. 
In the course for kindergarten to grade two,’ a 
chapter is devoted to “The Needs of Children” 
in which both the basic needs of children and 
the needs of individual children are discussed. 
A similar chapter in the course for grades three 
and four? emphasizes the fact that children must 
be considered as individuals but that they also 








This is the third in a series of articles dealing with 
trends in the construction of courses of study for the 
social studies. The author is a specialist in the social 
sciences in the U. S. Office of Education. 

Reprints of this and the earlier articles, which were 
concerned with the junior high school and the high 
school, are available at ten cents each. Write to Mer- 
rill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








have many characteristics in common at the vari- 
ous levels. These are presented with regard to 
seven-, eight-, and nine-year olds. Problems, inter- 
ests, and fears of children of these ages are dis- 
cussed with suggestions to teachers. Practical 
ways of studying children, such as “roaming 
around” the room and getting acquainted with 
the parents, are recommended. 

These courses follow through the initial em- 
phasis on children’s needs by suggesting a social 
studies program which takes into account the 
needs of the children in communities in which 
they live. For instance, the communication unit 
begins with the children’s own problems of 
understanding children of different nationality 
backgrounds, of addressing letters, of not open- 
ing other peoples letters, and of attaining rapid 
means of communication when that is necessary. 

From the West comes another new course based 
on children’s needs. It is the Social Studies Sup- 
plement to a Teaching Guide for the Elementary 
Schools of Utah.’ The purpose of this program 
is to help children make satisfactory adjustments 
in their present living and to gain an under- 
standing of their social and physical environ- 
ment. The first point of emphasis in the course is 
the “child and his personal social relations.” The 
needs mentioned under this heading are belong- 
ing, security, participation in family, school, and 
community life, and contributing to group life. 
Throughout the course teachers will find many 
experiences, attitudes, skills, and understandings 
suggested to help to meet these needs. 

In a publication on Trends in Elementary Edu- 
cation* prepared for use in San Diego County 
schools, the social studies section places emphasis 
on the social development of the children. Gen- 
eral growth characteristics are presented for chil- 


*New York: Board of Education, 1947-1948. 44 p. 15 
cents. 

* Ibid., 141 p. 35 cents. 

*Salt Lake City, Utah: State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1948. 242 p. $1.25. (Mimeo.) 

*San Diego County, Calif.: Office of the Superintendent 
of Schools, 1945. p. 15-32. Out of print. To be revised. 
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dren at each age level with implications for the 
social studies. Warning is given that the range of 
individual differences of children is very great, 
a factor which must not be overlooked when 
considering general characteristics of children. 
Teachers will find helpful a list of attributes 
which the individual should acquire in varying 
degree from his experiences in social living at 
school, and attention is called to the need for 
democratic living in the social studies, 

A Course of Study in Social Studies for Ele- 
mentary Schools’ of Berkeley advocates direct 
learning experiences concerning the real social 
problems which arise in the children’s own daily 
lives. Throughout their home, school, and com- 
munity lives they come into frequent contact with 
problems of human relationships which they 
should learn to meet successfully. 


Courses CONCERNED WITH THE CHILD’S 
IMMEDIATE ENVIRONMENT 


OST social studies courses for kindergarten 

through the third grade are planned to 

help the child understand and cope with his 

immediate environment. The units suggested in 

these courses usually deal with some aspect of 

living in the home, school, neighborhood, or local 
community. 

The Curriculum Guide in Soctal Studies® for 
kindergarten and grades one and two, in Ithaca, 
suggests a program developed on the theme, “‘Co- 
operative Living in the Home, School, and 
Neighborhood.” Cooperation as a way of living 
and as a responsibility of citizenship in a de- 
mocracy is learned through numerous experi- 
ences. In the kindergarten and first grade, these 
are developed in the areas of citizenship, service, 
basic needs, transportation and communication, 
brotherhood, and celebration of holidays. In the 
second grade, they relate to the workers who 
help to provide for our needs. Excellent bibli- 
ographies are provided for the units included in 
the guide. 

The Social Studies’ course of King County, 
Washington, suggests learning experiences and 
teaching procedures regarding life in the home, 
school, and community for the first three grades. 


* Berkeley, Calif.: Board of Education, 1946. 8 p. 50 
cents. (Mimeo.) A limited number available. 

‘Ithaca, N.Y.: Public Schools, 1949. 69 p. $1.00. 
(Mimeo.) 

"King County, Wash.: Board of Education (310 County 
and City Building, Seattle 4), 1945. 148 p. 50 cents. 
(Mimeo.) 


A main objective of these experiences is helping 
the children understand their relationships and 
responsibilities as members of these groups. Each 
unit contains specific aims, learning experiences, 
teaching procedures, and correlations which are 
valuable for the classroom teacher. 

The Louisville program outlined in A Tenta- 
tive Course of Study for Social Studies in the Pri- 
mary Grades* is developed around the child and 
his relationships at school, in his home, and in 
his community. Experiences suggested are such 
practical ones as learning a story to tell at home, 
how to help with the baby, and helping the fire 
department in its work. The plans and materials 
suggested for developing the units of the course 
are excellent teaching resources. 

The Utah® course recommends experiences in 
“Carrying on human activities in the child’s con- 
temporary environment” as the areas for living 
and learning in the first and second grades. The 
points for emphasis in the course are the child’s 
personal social relations, the people in his en- 
vironment, and his physical environment. All 
of these experiences relate to living in the child’s 
immediate environment of home, school, and 
community. Teachers will find the suggested ac- 
tivities and experiences especially helpful. 


Courses DEALING WITH COMMUNITY NEEDS 


INCE our children live in a social environ- 
S ment we cannot consider their needs sepa- 
rately from those of the communities of which 
they are a part. Social studies, then, at the ele- 
mentary school level deals with the concerns of 
the individual and also the concerns of the com- 
munity. 

The study of the community and its needs is 
found throughout the elementary social studies 
program but special emphases appear at varying 
grade levels. In the third grade section of A 
Guide to Activities in Social Studies for Salt 
Lake City one of the major areas of study is the 
Salt Lake Valley in which the city is located. 
The history of the Utah pioneers, new ways and 
problems of living, community government, and 
the responsibilities of the individual in his com- 
munity are among the social understandings to 


* Louisville, Ky.: Public Schools, 1947. 136 p. (Mimeo.) 
Out of print. May be found in many college and univer- 
sity libraries and curriculum laboratories. 

* Utah, op. cit. 

* Salt Lake City, Utah: Board of Education, 1949. 194 
p- (Mimeo.) Not available for general distribution. Copies 
may be exchanged with a limited number of school sys- 
tems. 
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be developed through the many activities sug- 
gested. 

The Washington, D.C., course in Social Stud- 
ies, Part I, for the primary level includes “Liv- 
ing in the Neighborhood and Community” in 
each of the grades, rather than placing com- 
munity living in one grade only. The types of 
problems to be studied are suggested to teach- 
ers in terms of the specific maturity levels of the 
pupils by age and grade groups. 

At Sioux City, Iowa, considerable study of the 
community is recommended for the fourth grade 
in Heritage, Community, State and Nation.” 
Both the historic and the modern Sioux City are 
included with a problem centered approach. 
Much resource material for teachers is included 
in the bulletin. Other bulletins have been pre- 
pared of the children’s own stories about Sioux 
City. 

The third grade course in Ithaca’s Curriculum 
Guide in Social Studies, Grades Three and 
Four, is concerned with community living in 
Ithaca. Radio, television, the postal system, news- 
papers, and railroads are the kinds of community 
topics studied in their relationships to the lives 
of the children. The fourth grade pupils are 
introduced to a broadening concept of com- 
munity living, as is true in many other courses, 
through a study of community life in types of 
regions, such as hot, dry, temperate, or coastal 
areas. Bibliographical materials are included with 
each unit. 

By the time children in Houston, Texas, have 
reached the third grade, they have been intro- 
duced to various components of their community 
and are ready to study its broader aspects in the 
course, We and Our Neighbors—Community 
Living.* Community citizenship is emphasized 
and the pupils not only learn about their com- 
munity but study some of its problems, as re- 
lated to their lives, and try to make it a better 
place in which to live. Teachers will appreciate 
the suggestions for assisting children’s work on 
such practical problems as getting rid of insects, 
planting gardens, and helping to keep the city 
clean. 

Third grade children of Newton, Massachu- 


“Washington, D.C.: Public Schools, 1946. 198 p. 
(Mimeo.) Limited number available; free to colleges and 
school systems only. 

* Sioux City, Iowa: Public Schools, 1948. 66 p. Free. 
(Mimeo.) 

“Ithaca, N.Y.: Public Schools, 1947. go p. $1.00. 
(Mimeo.) 

“Houston, Tex.: Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict, 1944-1945. 81 p. 75 cents. (Mimeo.) 


setts, learn about “How People Live in New- 
ton” in their Social Studies® program. Living 
with people of varying racial, religious, political, 
and economic groups; how people in Newton 
make a living; our interdependence with regard 
to food, clothing, and housing; and the need for 
conservation of animals, birds, materials, and 
human life in Newton are the major aspects of 
comunity living studied. Extensive bibliographies 
for each topic are supplied in the teacher’s guide. 


Courses LEADING TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND ITs PEOPLE 


N THE intermediate and upper elementary 

grades, social science programs include a study 
of the United States. Often this is done on a re- 
gional basis. In the intermediate grades, the his- 
tory and geography of the country are usually 
combined in a single course. In the upper grades, 
American history is often taught as a separate 
subject, though the course itself may be labeled 
“social studies.” 

A promising feature of some of the interme- 
diate courses is a growing emphasis on learning 
about the people of the United States. This is 
especially important because of the size of the 
country and because of the wide variation in our 
backgrounds. 

A strong emphasis on learning about the peo- 
ple of America is apparent in the “Social Living” 
section of the new Pennsylvania Elementary 
Course of Study.’* Fifth graders study historical, 
grographic, and scientific influences on man’s 
life in various regions of the United States by 
means of a problem-study approach. Especially 
useful for teachers are the bibliographies, units, 
and analysis charts. 

Another course which places emphasis upon 
learning about American people and their ways 
of living is A Guide for Social Studies in the 
Elementary School‘ for the fifth grade of the 
Great Neck, Long Island, schools. In this course 
man’s way of living is conceived to include what 
he does to secure his basic needs, to improve his 
way of life, to enrich his life, and to adapt him- 
self to the life of his social environment. Geo- 
graphical, historical, cultural, and social factors 





* Newton, Mass.: Public Schools, 1946. 50 p. 75 cents. 
(Mimeo.) Limited number available. 

* Harrisburg, Pa.: State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1949. Pp. 217-235. $2.50. (Address orders to the editor 
of the department.) 

Great Neck, N.Y.: Union Free School District No. 7, 
1946. 440 p. (Mimeo.) Not available at present. May be 
available later. 
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which influence man’s ways of living are drawn 
upon as needed. Teachers who examine the 
course will find that literary materials, as well as 
textbooks, are used extensively. A unique feature 
is the way in which the course is organized by 
regions, but on a hemispheric basis, rather than 
on national lines alone. 

Connecticut’s guide for elementary education, 
entitled Education for Living,* presents a some- 
what different approach to the study of the 
United States in its social studies section for 
fifth grade. After a study of “Community Living 
in Connecticut,” the pupils continue their study 
with “Community Living in America: Past and 
Present.” There is some study of how our river 
valleys, plateaus, mountains, and coastal plains 
provide us with various supplies, but the general 
approach is not a regional one. Rather teachers 
will find that such problems as how rural areas 
serve the nation, how cities are developed, and 
how education has influenced the nation, form a 
major part of the course, with the greatest amount 
of attention and space being given to how peo- 
ple have promoted the development of the na- 
tion. The experiences listed for pupils suggest 
a variety of ways of approaching the study of 
each area in the course. 


Courses LEADING TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF LIFE IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE newer social studies courses show in- 
creased attention to helping our children 
gain a better understanding of other peoples of 
the world. This is being done on a wider range 
of grade levels than was usually true in the past. 
Many fourth grade courses deal with types of 
regions and peoples in order to introduce chil- 
dren to communities differing from or similar to 
their own in various parts of the world. An ex- 
ample of this is the Social Studies Course of 
Study’® for the fourth grade of the Cleveland 
schools. Units are included which deal with how 
people live in a hot, damp river basin, a desert 
oasis, the far North, a high plateau in the tropics, 
a mountainous land by the sea, and modern 
America. Three of the units help pupils learn 
how people lived in other times as well as other 
places—ancient Egypt, Greece, and Western Eu- 
rope. Provisions for evaluating the units are in- 
cluded. 
The Social Studies Program for the Public 


** Hartford, Conn.: State Department of Education, 
1948. p. 54-107. $1.25. (Mimeo.) 

* Cleveland, Ohio: Board of Education, 1946. 175 p. 
$2.00. 


Schools of California®® recommends that sixth 
grade children study ways of living outside the 
United States in the Western hemisphere and the 
Pacific area. Units on aeronautics and com- 
munication are also suggested since these two 
areas are powerful integrating factors in our 
lives today. For the seventh grade is recom- 
mended a study of the Eastern hemisphere with 
much attention to its culture and its contribu- 
tions to our civilization. 

We Are World Citizens is a social studies 
bulletin of the Bay City, Michigan, schools which 
has as its purpose the furthering of intercultural 
understandings. It contains a _ considerable 
amount of source material and units for teacher 
use from the kindergarten to the seventh grade 
level. This treatment of intercultural understand- 
ings has to do with many kinds of children, such 
as those of our minority groups in this country, 
as well as with those in foreign lands. 


Courses DEALING WITH THE PROBLEM OF 
COOPERATION IN WorRLD AFFAIRS 


FEW elementary social studies courses in- 

clude international cooperation in their 
scope. The St. Paul Public Schools have pub- 
lished an extensive curriculum bulletin on the 
United Nations entitled Let’s Face the Facts and 
Act!*? It provides suggestions for teaching about 
the United Nations which parallel the regular 
course of study for the lower, intermediate, and 
upper grades. Excellent resource materials for 
teachers in the form of illustrative units, sug- 
gested activities, bibliographies, and lists of mullti- 
sensory media are provided. 

The New York City schools have published a 
manual of suggestions for teaching about the 
United Nations entitled A Better World.** In 
this bulletin teachers will find objectives, con- 
cepts, approaches, experiences, activities, and 
sources of materials for all grades from kinder- 
garten through junior high school. The approach 
to a study of world cooperation at each grade 
level is through cooperative experiences in the 
home, school, community, nation, and world. 

With world citizenship on the part of children 


* Sacramento, Calif.: State Department of Education, 
1948. 42 p. 25 cents. 

* Bay City, Mich.: Public Schools, 1946. 171 p. 50 cents. 
(Mimeo.) 

*St. Paul, Minn.: Public Schools (Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Research and Curriculum, 653 Court House, 
St. Paul 2), 1948. 147 p. 75 cents. (Mimeo.) 

** New York: Board of Education, 1946-1947. go p. 15 
cents. 
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and youth its objective, the State Department 
of Education of Kansas has published the bul- 
letin, International Understandings—Resource 
Units—for Elementary Teachers.** At the primary 
level, two of the units are concerned with being 
good neighbors and friends with children every- 
where and one unit introduces the study of how 
people live in a foreign land—China. The inter- 
mediate and upper grade units are about human 
relationships, our friendship with Mexico, Junior 
Red Cross, world citizenship, and world friend- 
ship through music. Bibliographies are included 
for both children and teachers. 


Courses EMPHASIZING CITIZENSHIP 


T ALL levels from primary through upper 
grades there is an emphasis on citizenship 
in many social studies courses. A broad concept 
of citizenship predominates with consideration 
given to being a good citizen in one’s immediate, 
community, national, and world environments. 
Passaic County, New Jersey, has published a So- 
cial Studies Guide*> to implement a state bulle- 
tin on citizenship. This guide assists teachers 
through many suggestions and illustrative units 
for helping children develop desirable behavior, 
social competence, and understandings needed 
for intelligent citizenship. 

Some curriculum materials on citizenship have 
been published as a result of the Citizenship 
Education Study in Detroit. The Progress Re- 
port?® contains useful information concerning 
the understanding of children, solution of social 
problems, improvement of human relations, and 
ways of working together to improve citizenship 
education. Democratic Citizenship and Develop- 
ment of Children®’ indicates how a school may 
evaluate its work in citizenship education by 
means of criteria for democratic living and de- 
velopmental characteristics and needs of boys 
and girls. The lists of characteristics and needs 
of pupils of each age group are especially valu- 
able to teachers, involving as they do the physical, 
social, emotional, and learning aspects of growth. 

The Utah Social Studies Supplement?® con- 


* Topeka, Kan.: State Department of Education, 1948. 
g2 p. Free. 

* Paterson, N.J.: Passaic County Schools, 1947. 50 p. 
(Mimeo.) Out of print. 

* Detroit, Mich.: Public Schools and Wayne University 
(Citizenship Education Study, 436 Merrick Ave., Detroit 2), 
1947. 18 p. Available in limited quantities. 

* Detroit, Mich.: Public Schools and Wayne University 
(Citizenship Education Study, 436 Merrick Ave., Detroit 
2), 1949. 43 P. 50 cents. 

* Utah, op. cit., p. 191-96. 


tains an interesting section on “Cooperative Liv- 
ing at School” which recommends experiences in 
cooperation on a school-wide basis. These include 
suggestions for participation in student council, 
safety, holiday, and Junior Red Cross activities. 


CONTINUOUS TWELVE-YEAR PROGRAMS 


CHOOL systems are coming to develop their 

social studies programs on a_ twelve-year 
basis, rather than setting up more or less sepa- 
rate courses in the elementary, junior high school, 
and senior high school divisions which was too 
often the case in the past. A Program of So- 
cial Studies Instruction®® of the Detroit Public 
Schools presents the social studies curriculum, 
with many suggestions for teaching, for grades 
one through twelve. This makes it possible for 
those responsible for developing the program and 
carrying out the instructional work to see the pro- 
gram as a whole and to secure better articulation 
throughout the entire course. Such a procedure 
also facilitates greater continuity in the learning 
experiences of the pupils. 

Westfield, New Jersey, is another school sys- 
tem which has viewed its social studies program 
on a twelve-year basis and developed it accord- 
ingly. This Social Studies Curriculum® has been 
evolved as a continuous plan from primary 
through secondary grades. A unified social studies 
course is provided for the first six grades, and 
courses in history, geography, civics, occupations, 
and consumer education appear in later grades. 


SociAL Stupies UNITs 


ANY social studies source units have been 

published separately in recent years for 
the use of teachers in the systems where they are 
produced. Often these are difficult to secure or 
unavailable to teachers in other school systems. 
The State of California has been one of the lead- 
ers in the preparation of such units on the part 
of its school systems. Pasadena, Berkeley, San 
Diego, Santa Monica, Long Beach, San Bernar- 
dino, Fresno County, San Mateo County, Ven- 
tura County, Contra Costa County, and the La 
Mesa-Spring Valley Schools have developed series 
of such units in recent years. Among other school 
systems which have published a good many units 
separately are the New York, Washington, and 

(Continued on page 30) 


* Detroit, Mich.: Board of Education (Department of 
Publications, 1354 Broadway), 1942. 76 p. 50 cents. (Mimeo.) 

* Westfield, N.J.: Public Schools, 1948. 10 p. Free. 
(Mimeo.) 





Seeing Local Government in Action 


Hazel Mortimer 








RMED with a typed list of things they were 
to be sure to observe and a notebook in 
which to record what they saw, groups of 

volunteers from the civics classes of Washington 
Junior High School visited the offices of several 
city officials. As a result of these visits they dis- 
covered that first-hand observation of local gov- 
ernment is a good way to supplement textbook 
study of government. 

A willing parent furnished transportation for 
five pupils and a teacher for a visit to an evening 
meeting of the City Council. The parent, a 
former alderman, introduced the students to the 
mayor and several of the councilmen, including 
those from their own ward. The pupils were 
given copies of the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing of the Council and the city budget, among 
other information of value to them in learning 
about city government. Things of which the 
visitors took careful note included the manner of 
addressing the mayor, the number of councilmen, 
the seating arrangement, parliamentary proce- 
dure, the order of business, the type of problem 
discussed, and the use of committees. In the 
course of the meeting, the superintendent of the 
city schools presented the school budget. The 
pupils, therefore, also gained an insight into the 
financial problems involved in the organization 
of a school system. After the visits the students 
compared notes and decided among themselves 
who would report on what to the class. 

At another time the civics class took an entire 
day to visit a meeting of the County Board of 
Supervisors at the Court House. No instructor 
accompanied the eleven pupils at the meeting, al- 
though the civics teacher joined them in the 
afternoon before the session closed. On their 
own initiative, the pupils interviewed several 
of the supervisors and the assistant states attorney 








As these junior high school pupils observed, care- 
fully planned field trips with the opportunity for 
direct observation help to clarify and enrich the text- 
book and other reading material. The author is a 
social studies teacher in the Washington Junior High 
School, Rockford, Illinois. 








—an experience that the pupils managed to 
squeeze into a busy lunch hour. 

With the guidance of the instructor, the in- 
formation gathered at the meeting was organized 
for presentation to the class. 

Probably the visit the youngsters found most 
intriguing was the visit to the county jail, per- 
mission for which they had to get from the 
county sheriff. In a tour of the “trusties’” quar- 
ters pupils saw the cells the prisoners occupied. 
They were allowed only a glance down the cor- 
ridors of the section where the more serious of- 
fenders were housed. The deputy sheriff con- 
ducted the tour, patiently answered all questions, 
and explained about visiting hours and proce- 
dures, the warden’s quarters, the prison hospital, 
and the “dungeon,” a room without outside win- 
dows. In the kitchen, “trusties” were preparing 
the noon meal under the supervision of the 
warden and his wife, a registered nurse and ma- 
tron. But the most fascinating spot to the young- 
sters was the section which housed the laboratory 
where fingerprints were taken, photographs were 
made, and the records filed. 

The reports to the classes took the form of 
panel discussions. The first speaker, acting as 
chairman, explained where the pupils had gone 
and why and briefly introduced each speaker 
as he called on him to report. The chairman also 
summarized the speeches and called for ques- 
tions. These question sessions, in which the 
teacher also participated, were lively ones that 
required quick thinking from the members of 
the panel. Wire recordings which are made of 
the panel discussions furnish material for later 
review. 

The pupils who took part in the visits felt 
that they were much worth while, and that from 
actually seeing government function much can 
be learned that cannot be learned from text- 
books. What’s more, the pupils reported, seeing 
government function makes what you read in 
your textbooks more meaningful. And not least 
important as an essential element of the project 
was the experience that the pupils gained in co- 
operatively planning and directing their own 
activities. 
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Experiment in Human Relations 


Leo J. Alilunas 


——______—— 








EW YORK state currently is making ef- 
fective use of the powers of democratic 
government to achieve democratic 

living. It has undertaken legislative and edu- 
cative action with respect to two vital human 
rights, the right to work and the right to seek a 
higher education. The Ives-Quinn Law in 1945 
focused upon discrimination in employment. 
This law established New York as the leader in 
state Fair Employment Practices legislation. At 
present eight states, New York, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, and Washington, have such laws. 
In 1948 New York state pioneered again by en- 
acting a fair educational practices act called the 
Quinn-Olliffe Law. The enforcement of this law 
has just begun. Enforcement is in the hands of 
the State Board of Regents, and it is the specific 
responsibility of the Commissioner of Education 
and his staff to investigate discriminatory situa- 
tions in college admissions practices. 


T HE New York Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation has recently issued a report of its 
progress since the passage of the law in 1945. Its 
work has two phases, the regulatory and the edu- 
cational. Although the Commission has quasi- 
judicial enforcement powers, it has not had to 
resort to a single hearing to secure compliance. 
Rather, it has placed emphasis upon the method 
of conference, conciliation, and persuasion in its 
regulatory work. It has sought to administer the 
law in a climate of cooperation rather than con- 
flict. Its regulatory work has included all steps 
in the employment process, such as the means of 








This is the first of several articles by members of 
the Civic Education Committee of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. The articles, prepared in 
response to a request by Chairman William Van Til, 
will describe a significant civic education develop- 
ments that committee members have encountered in 
their various communities and regions. Wark against 
discrimination through the government of one Ameri- 
can state is here described by Leo J. Alilunas, a pro- 
fessor of social studies at State Teachers College, Fre- 
donia, New York. 








personnel recruitment, employment blanks, job 
specifications, hiring, promotion and dismissal 
procedures, and even wage provisions. Discrimi- 
nation in employment in New York state since 
1945 has been largely a matter of race. Sixty- 
nine percent of the complaints have been for 
reasons of race; 17 percent have been because of 
creed; and only 6 percent because of national 
origins. 

The Commission has not confined its activities 
merely to the investigation of the specific allega- 
tions of complaints. It has been able to expand 
the employment opportunities for Negroes to 
include the areas of communication, office work, 
sales work, banking, and life insurance. The 
Commission’s influence has caused seventeen 
major trade unions to eliminate exclusionary pro- 
visions. The Commission has succeeded in regu- 
lating classified advertising in the directories of 
the New York Telephone Company. During 1948 
the Commission reviewed the application forms 
of 244 employing institutions and 42 surety com- 
panies. As part of its regulatory work, the Com- 
mission has also held many conferences with 
trade associations, trade unions, employment 
agencies, city, state, and federal officials. 


ROM the long range viewpoint, the educa- 

tional work of the Commission may be re- 
garded as the more important. Empowered by 
law to do so, the Commission has initiated a com- 
munity program of education to create a desira- 
ble climate of public opinion for the enforcement 
of the law. It has activated seven community 
councils which not only interpret the law against 
discrimination but also carry on specific action 
projects in the field of community human rela- 
tions. During 1948, as part of its educational 
program, the Commission supplied 500 organiza- 
tions with the services of its Speakers’ Bureau. 
The Commission’s audio-visaal loan service 
reached about 110,000 persons through more 
than goo showings during 1948. Twenty-two dif- 


*New York State Commission Against Discrimination. 
1948 Report of Progress. New York: Commission Office, 
1948. 95 P- 
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ferent civic groups used the educational services 
of the Commission in conducting institutes, work- 
shops, and conferences. The Commission has dis- 
tributed more than 200,000 pieces of literature 
describing its work, and articles about the Com- 
mission have appeared in numerous newspapers 
and periodicals both within and outside the state 
of New York. 

The Education Division of the Commission has 
aided in the establishment of the White Plains 
Human Relations Center, a cooperative project 
developed by the Commission, the State Edu- 
cation Department, and the White Plains Board 
of Education. The Center aims to provide in- 
service training programs for teachers in the field 
of human relations and it promotes school- 
community cooperation on intergroup problems. 
In New York City alone, during 1948 the Com- 
mission provided speakers, consultants, films, re- 
cordings, and pamphlets for eighty-three educa- 
tional institutions, including public and private 


elementary schools, junior high schools, senior 
high schools, and colleges. 


N SUMMARY, the state of New York has 

combined legislation with education in its 
attack upon social discrimination. Maslow and 
Robison? have stated the case well: Generalized 
programs, which count upon logical argument, 
scientific proof, appeals to the American creed 
or religious ideals, tend to have limited value 
because they ignore the definite causes of preju- 
dice. Legislation, supplemented by education, 
hits at particular discriminations, which deal 
with patterns of conduct. The goal is to change 
the social climate in which prejudice (a state of 
mind) thrives. With a different social climate, 
prejudice tends to become unpopular. 


*Maslow, Will, and Robison, Joseph B. “Legislating 
Against Discrimination.” Social Action 15:4-26; January 
15, 1949. 
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(Continued from page 27) 


Colorado State departments of education; Mari- 
nette County, Wisconsin; Boulder, Colorado; 
East Detroit, Michigan; and Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Units of study frequently published as separate 
bulletins are about aviation, trains, water trans- 
portation, communication, food, markets, home 
and family, school, community life, the American 
Indian, early settlers, Western Pioneers, our 
State, China, Mexico, and Latin America. 


HAT are the directions in which the ele- 

mentary social studies curriculum is mov- 
ing? What will it be like in the future? Indica- 
tions are, from the courses described and from 
others examined, that there will be more and 
more concern for the social development and 
needs of individuals, more provision for experi- 
ences in democratic citizenship, and increased 
emphasis on international understanding and 
cooperation. 





GERMAN TEACHERS VISIT AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 15) 


of our times. What future folly the years may 
bring no one knows. But we must never give up 
hope for world unity and understanding. So long 
as yesterday’s enemies can shake hands today 
and work seriously, fervently for a better world 
through better education, there is still reason 
for faith in the future. In the numerous uncer- 
tainties of that future, broken and brooding Ger- 


many remains perhaps the greatest anomaly. 
Nazi? Communist? Democratic? I can not speak 
for the nation. But of one thing I am sure. In 
the western zones of that nation are five teach- 
ers—as faithful to the idealism of their profession, 
as staunch in the vision of their purpose, and 
as true democrats as any teachers it has been 
my pleasure to know. 
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NCSS Annual Business Meeting 


President W. Francis English presided at the 
business meeting on November 25, at the T'wenty- 
ninth Annual Meeting of the National Council 
for the Social Studies in Baltimore. Items on the 
agenda included reports of the President and 
Executive Secretary; the election of officers for 
1950; and the adoption of resolutions. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
has had a busy and profitable year. Our publica- 
tions program has totaled more than goo pages 
of printed material, not including Social Edu- 
cation. Our standing committees have all been 
active and have contributed much to the work 
of the Council during the past year. We have 
organized and administered the program for a 
number of foreign educators who came to the 
United States to study our educational system 
and to observe American schools in action. We 
have cooperated closely with a number of govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies. We have main- 
tained our membership in the National Council 
and had a good year on publication sales. All of 
this work has been organized and administered 
by our Executive Secretary, Merrill F. Harts- 
horn, who has shouldered a heavy burden and 
has earned for himself and the Council respect 
in the teaching profession. 

Your national officers, although they are busy 
persons, have represented the Council on many 
occasions. Your president spoke in Indiana, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri and Vir- 
ginia. Merrill F. Hartshorn made trips to Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio and Maryland. He met with groups in six 
summer schools, and with a number of groups in 
Washington. Burr W. Phillips made a week’s 
trip through Texas on which he made talks in 
Port Arthur, Beaumont, Houston, Dallas, Can- 
yon City, and Amarillo. Lewis Paul Todd spent 
a week in Louisiana speaking in Ruston, Shreve- 
port, Natchitoches, Baton Rouge and Hammond. 
Allen Y. King spoke in Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 
Stanley E. Dimond made a number of appear- 
ances, two in Indiana and one in Boston. Mary 
G. Kelty served on workshops in Florida and 
Boston. William H. Hartley served as consultant 


to Teaching Film Custodians, cooperated with 
Popular Science Productions, edited a series of 
filmstrips on Transportation ‘Round the World, 
cooperated with the Anti-Defamation League in 
preliminary plans for a filmstrip on civil rights, 
and furnished FCC with a report on the need 
for television channels to be reserved for the use 
of education. Harold M. Long represented the 
National Council on a panel discussion at the 
meeting of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation in New York. Vice-President Myrtle Rob- 
erts spoke before the Dallas District Council 
and the Texas State Teachers Association and 
attended the NEA meeting in Boston. Hazel 
Phillips spoke before the Illinois Council and 
cooperated with others in that state in advancing 
the work of the Council. Robert E. Keohane 
and Erling M. Hunt, representing the National 
Council, spoke at the Washington meeting of 
the American Historical Association. 

It is dangerous to single out individuals and 
mention their special contribution, because of 
the many splendid contributions made by other 
officers and members of the NCSS in furthering 
the work of the National Council. The number 
of other persons and their contributions are too 
numerous to mention here, and the activities 
specifically mentioned above only serve to indi- 
cate the type and scope of some of the work 
done. To all those who helped I wish to express 
my thanks and appreciation on behalf of the 
officers and members of the National Council. 
I hope that the work of your officers has been 
satisfactory in every way. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S REPORT 


We regret that space limitations compel us to 
hold the Executive Secretary’s report for the 
February issue of the journal.—The Editor. 


ELECTION OF NCSS OFFICERS 


From among a number of candidates proposed 
by the nominating committee, Robert H. Reid, 
chairman, Roy A. Price, and Howard Cummings, 
the following new officers were elected for 1950: 

President: Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, 

Columbia University 

First Vice-President: Myrtle Roberts, Wood- 

row Wilson High School, Dallas, Texas 

Second Vice-President: Julian C. Aldrich, 
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School of Education, New York University 
Board of Directors, three-year term: 

Ray R. Brown, Public Schools, Los Angeles, 
California 

John H. Haefner, University High School, 
University of Iowa 

Ruth M. Robinson, Public Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were adopted by 
unanimous vote: 

Conscious of our dedication to the principle 
of free and full inquiry and of our concern for 
the strengthening of democratic processes, we 
record the following resolutions on selected is- 
sues of importance to the membership of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 

1. It is the view of the Council that all social 
studies teachers should be free from any pressure 
preventing full inquiry into the issues before 
them. It is the Council’s view that this spirit of 
free search for truth should be communicated to 
the students in all social studies experiences. Ac- 
cordingly, it is our view that a teacher is unfit 
to discharge his responsibilities if, as a conse- 
quence of any attachment to other ideals, he 
denies himself and his students opportunity for 
full and free inquiry. 

2. Although membership in organizations 
committed to a totalitarian political philosophy 
suggests a high degree of probability that the 
member is not able to pursue the search for 
truth freely, the Council deplores the application 
of an automatic penalty for membership in or- 
ganizations whose existence is legal. Inquiries 
by school authorities should be conducted not 
on the basis of irresponsible accusations, but 
only on the basis of serious charges by respon- 
sible individuals and should invariably follow 
an orderly procedure with ample opportunity 
for the presentation of evidence and for the use 
of other legal safeguards in accordance with the 
principles of American law. 

3. The Council opposes the official blacklist- 
ing of materials for student use. The choice of 
appropriate materials for educational purposes 
in the social studies must, in our opinion, be 
made in accordance with educational standards 
and needs. The blacklisting of textbooks is a 
threat to the freedom of expression traditionally 
allowed authors and publishers for the purpose 
of producing materials representative of every 
viewpoint. Such blacklisting tends to encourage 
the textbook industry to abandon its allegiance 


to the principles of freedom and to conform to 
the views and official pronouncements of pressure 
groups. 

4. We accept as part of the responsibility of 
social studies education the development in our 
students of a desire to engage in social action. As 
students mature, an increasingly large proportion 
of their action should be at the citizen’s level 
of contribution to the public good rather than 
merely to their own personal welfare. Such ac- 
tion, however, should be based upon critical ex- 
amination of relevant values, arguments, and 
evidence and should in no way imply that the 
school is committed to partisan causes. 

5. The Council regards the improvement of 
international understanding as prerequisite to 
any significant and permanent lessening of in- 
ternational tensions. It is our sense that the fears 
which are basic to international crises are too 
deep to be removed by some formula or agree- 
ment alone. We continue, therefore, to empha- 
size the need for an educational program in our 
schools, which will lead our people to understand 
the conditions and problems of all significant 
areas of the world. 

6. The Council considers as crucially impor- 
tant the improvement of intergroup relations in 
the U.S. and would therefore urge that intergroup 
relations be given a greatly increased emphasis in 
social studies education. We believe that the most 
cogent criticisms of the operation of our demo- 
cratic institutions arise from discriminations in 
this area of our common life. The removal of such 
discriminations and the consequent decline of 
group tensions in our society is essential if this 
nation is to give adequate leadership to the free 
world. 

7. The Council urges social studies teachers 
to assume increasing responsibility for participa- 
tion in cooperative administration of the total 
school experience. The Council believes that the 
large purposes of Social Studies education will 
be approximated only as a strong social studies 
curriculum is accompanied by democratic plan- 
ning and administration in the whole school 
program. 

8. The Council favors increased federal aid 
to public education, administered by the state 
and local governments. 

g. The Council favors the development of a 
publicly supported program of scholarship aid for 
both general and professional education at the 
college level. 

10. The Council wishes to extend its deep 
appreciation to its Baltimore hosts, to the com- 
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mercial exhibitors, and to the officers, commit- 
tees, and program participants for the services 
which they have given in connection with this 
ggth Annual Meeting of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. 


Iowa Council 


The Iowa Council for the Social Studies held 
its annual meeting in Des Moines on November 


At the business meeting a plan was completed 
which permanently places the position of secre- 
tary-treasurer in the University High School of 
the State University of lowa. The purpose of this 
plan, involving a constitutional amendment, 
was to establish a secretary who would be in 
office for a period long enough to give a more 
consistent and adequate service to Iowa Coun- 
cil members. As the plan was set up, this secre- 
tary-treasurership would be assigned, under the 
supervision of the permanent secretary-treas- 
urer, to a graduate student in -education hold- 
ing a part-time assistantship from the Univer- 
sity. This arrangement will give the Council 
members, in addition to greater consistency, a 
person who will have at his disposal much more 
time to apply on the work of the Council than 
would a public school classroom teacher who 
must take on this job as simply another “extra.” 
It is hoped that through such an arrangement, 
the Council will become a more active and bene- 
ficial organization to the teachers of the state. 

The Nominating Committee composed of 
Stella Olson, Des Moines; N. H. Rinstrom, 
Davenport; and Corrine Harper, Cedar Falls; 
presented the following nominees for 1949-50: 

President: Martha Wangberg, Thomas Jeffer- 

son High School, Council Bluffs 

Vice-President: John Kilgore, Callahan Junior 

High School, Des Moines 
Secretary-Treasurer: J. R. Skretting, Univer- 
sity High School, Iowa City 
Miss Olson moved the adoption of the report. 
It was seconded, passed, and the candidates were 
declared elected. 

Following the business session, there were 
three informative addresses, each followed by a 
question period. The first was by Edgar Dale, 
Ohio University, who spoke on “What is UNES- 
CO Really Doing?” Following this was a talk by 
Eric Kollman, Cornell College, on “Twentieth 
Century Europe in Historical Perspective” and 
one by Joseph B. Gittler, Iowa State College at 
Ames, on “Man and His Prejudices.” J. R. S. 


New Contributing Members 


Since the last listing in the November 1949 
issue of Social Education, the National Council 
for the Social Studies has received a number of 
additional contributing memberships. A con- 
tributing membership, at $10 per year, includes 
a subscription to Social Education, a clothbound 
copy of the Yearbook, a copy of each bulletin, 
Curriculum Series, and pamphlet published by 
the National Council during the year of mem- 
bership, and free registration at the Annual 
Meeting. These Contributing Members make a 
valuable contribution to our profession and to 
the National Council through their added finan- 
cial support. At the same time they assure them- 
selves automatically receiving every publication 
of the National Council as soon as it is available. 
The officers of the National Council take this 
means of thanking them for their help. Included 
here are Contributing Memberships received 
through November 1949. With their current re- 
newal, the following have held contributing 
membership for the past seven years: Elbert W. 
Burr, Erling M. Hunt, Burr W. Phillips. 

Contributing members for the past six years: 
W. Linwood Chase, William B. Thomas. 

Contributing members for the past five years: 
Walker Brown, R. O. Hughes, J. B. Kuhler, 
Alice W. Spieseke. 

Contributing member for the past four years: 
Alina M. Lindegren. 

Contributing members for the past three years: 
Everett Augspurger, Martha Caccamo, Clarence 
P. Denman, Ethel Ewing, Leonard Kenworthy, 
Harold Korey, Rev. F. J. McMahon, Dorothy 
McMurray, Erma Plaehn, Bethania Tucker, John 
B. Tucker, Ruth West. 

Contributing members for the past two years: 
A. & M. College of Texas, Mamie L. Anderzhon, 
Central High School of Bay City, Michigan, 
E. M. Craft, Ryland W. Crary, James Felts, How- 
ard University, Edna B. Jackson, Julia Kren- 
winkel, Professional Library, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, James T. Robinson, Social Science De- 
partment of Detroit, C. B. Stateler, Gladys Web- 
ber. 

New contributing members: Nora B. Cum- 
mins, G, W. Ford, Free Public Library of Worces- 
ter, Mass., Ruth Fuller, Paul Gillen, L. B. P. 
Gould, Judson C. Gray, Mary Graves, Lillian M. 
Jones, Clarence Killmer, Library of State Teach- 
ers College, State College, Arkansas, Joseph 
Matthesius, Northwestern University, Gene M. 
Ramage, Robert C. Robertson, Margaret P. 
Welch. 











Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph Adams Brown 








Department of State 


A new series of Department of State pamphlets, 
especially valuable for teachers who wish to make 
use of source materials in the area of interna- 
tional relations, is known as: Publications con- 
taining selected statements by members of the 
United States Delegation and related resolutions 
of the United Nations General Assembly. Those 
aiready issued deal with the Paris meeting, Sep- 
tember 21-December 12, 1948. They vary in 
length, but are uniformly priced at 15 cents each. 


Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments; 
Department of State publication 3414. 57 p. 

Problems of Greece, Korea, and Palestine; De- 
partment of State publication 3417. 65 p. 

International Economic Problems; Department 
of State publication 3418. 35 p. 

Voting and Membership in the United Nations; 
Department of State publication 3419. 34 p. 


Department of State—Periodicals 


The Department of State Bulletin, weekly, 
$6.00 per year, would be a valuable addition to 
many secondary school libraries. An early No- 
vember issue contained eight articles or items 
on the UN, seven on general State Department 
policy, one on occupational matters, two on 
treaty information, two on international confer- 
ences, three on the foreign service, and several 
miscellaneous items. 

Many of the more important articles from the 
above publication are reprinted, and can be ob- 
tained, free of charge, from the Office of Public 
Affairs, Division of Publications. 


Department of State—UNEsco 


UNESCO and You—A Six-Point Program. Sep- 
tember 1947. 42 p. Publication 2904. 15 cents. 
Questions and answers on the work, organiza- 
tion, and purpose of UNESCO, as well as a six- 
point program for individual action. 

First Session of the General Conference of 
UNESCO, Paris, November 19-December 10, 
1946—Report of the United States Delegation. 
1947. 157 p. Conference Series 97. Publication 
2821. 35 cents. Report of the First Session, 


which met to draft a program, authorize a 
budget, and devise an administrative structure 
for Unesco. Contains eleven appendixes and 
the texts of six documents of the conference. 

Second Session of the General Conference of 
UNESCO, Mexico City, November 6-Decem- 
ber 3, 1947—Report of the United States Dele- 
gation. Report of the Second Session, with se- 
lected documents. 

National Commission News. Monthly. $1.35 a 
year by subscription, or 10 cents a copy. Pre- 
pared by the Unesco Relations Staff of the 
Department of State for the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNEsco. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization; Constitution adopted by 
the United States of America and Other Gov- 
ernments. 1947. 29 p. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 1580. Publication 2771. 
10 cents. Text of the Constitution. 

United States National Commission for UNES- 
CO—Report of the First Meeting. September 
1946. 1947. 41 p. United States-United Nations 
Information Series 14. Publication 2726. 25 
cents. Report of the meeting, including ten 
appendixes of basic documents. 

Report of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. 1946. 27 p. United States-United 
Nations Report Series 4. Publication 2635. 10 
cents. Report of the U. S. National Commis- 
sion to the Secretary of State on the Commis- 
sion’s meeting in Washington from September 
23 to 26, 1946, together with the text of a 
letter of transmittal from Assistant Secretary 
of State Benton dated September 27. 

Is UNESCO the Key to International Under- 
standing? 1946. 23 p. United States-United 
Nations Information Series 7. Publication 
2590. 5 cents. Radio broadcast by the Depart- 
ment of State, June 1, 1946. 


Department of State—Miscellaneous 


International Control of Atomic Energy and the 
Prohibition of Atomic Weapons; Recom- 
mendations of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, as Approved at the 
Third Session of the General Assembly as Con- 
stituting the Necessary Basis for Establishing 
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an Effective System of International Control 
of Atomic Energy to Insure Its Use Only for 
Peaceful Purposes and for the Elimination 
from National Armaments of Atomic Weap- 
ons. 1949. 90 p. Publication 3646. 25 cents. 
This pamphlet has two main divisions, an ap- 
pendix, and an introductory note. The two 
main sections include “Texts of the General 
Findings, Recommendations, and Specific Pro- 
posals as Approved by the General Assembly,” 
and “Recommendations Approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly Concerning the Problems Which 
Have Not Yet Been Elaborated in Detail.” 

The United Nations; Four Years of Achieve- 
ment. 1949. 335 p. Publication 3624. 15 cents. 
A nicely printed, well organized summary of 
achievement. 

International Civil Aviation. 1949. 45 p. Publica- 
tion 3629. Free. 

A New Era in World Affairs; Selected Speeches 
and Statements of President Truman; Janu- 
ary 20 to August 29, 1949. 59 p. Publication 
3653. 20 cents. This contains: “The Faith of 
the American People”; “The North Atlantic 
Treaty—A Long Step Toward Peace”; “The 
Requirements for a Lasting Peace”; “The 
Point 4 Program: Aid to Underdeveloped 
Areas”; “A People’s Foreign Policy’; “Collec- 
tive Security and Freedom from Aggression”; 
and “New Problems in World Prosperity.” 

Trading Ideas with the World; International 
Educational and Technical Exchange. 1949. 88 
p- Publication 3551. 55 cents. 


Economic Cooperation Series 


The following pamphlets, published during 
the past eighteen months, relate primarily to 
United States assistance in the economic recon- 
struction of areas affected by World War II. The 
free publications may be obtained by writing to 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
Washington 25. Those for which there is a 
charge should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. They should be ordered 
by both name and number, and payment must 
accompany the order. 


Second Report to Congress on the U. S. Foreign 
Aid Program for the Period Ended March 31, 
1948. 1948. 138 p. Publication 3148. 35 cents. 

Third Report to Congress on Assistance to 
Greece and Turkey, for the Period Ended 
March 31, 1948. 1948. 633 p. Publication 3149. 
20 cents. 


Third Report to Congress on the U. S. Foreign 
Relief Program, for the Quarter Ended March 
31, 1948. 1948. 104 p. Publication 3205. 30 
cents. 

The “Point Four” Program. Foreign Affairs Out- 
line No. 21. 1949. 6 p. Publication 3498. Free. 

World Economic Progress Through Cooperative 
Technical Assistance; The Point Four Pro- 
gram. 1949. 12 p. Publication 3454. 10 cents. 

Progress in European Recovery, and the Road 
Ahead. Foreign Affairs Outline No. 20. 1949. 
6 p. Publication 3466. Free. 

America’s Role in Economic Development 
Abroad, by Wilfred Malenbaum. 1949. 6 p. 
Publication 3488. 5 cents. 

Economic Policy and the ITO Charter. Address 
by Secretary Acheson. 1949. 5 p. Publication 
3511. Free. 


Foreign Relations 


A collection of official papers relating to the 
foreign relations of the United States, with the 
annual message of the President to Congress, is 
Officially titled Foreign Relations of the United 
States. One or more volumes have been issued 
for each calendar year beginning with 1861 (with 
the exception of 1869), including a number of 
special volumes. For information as to the vol- 
umes which are available to the public see Price 
List 65 of the Government Printing Office on 
Foreign Relations of the U. S. 


World Cooperation 


The American Association for the United Na- 
tions, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21, has 
a variety of pamphlet materials in the area of 
world cooperation. Some of those currently avail- 
able are: 


The Declaration of Human Rights, approved on 
December. 10, 1948, by the UN General As- 
sembly. Free copy, or $2.00 per 100. Text of 
the Declaration. 

Report on the Paris Session of the UN General 
Assembly, by John Foster Dulles. Free copy, 
or $2.00 per 100. 

Summary of Major Decisions of the United Na- 
tions Assembly Third Session (September 26 
to December 15, 1948). Free copy, or $2.00 
per 100. 

United Nations Convention Outlawing Geno- 
cide, adopted on December 19, 1948, by the 
UN General Assembly. Free copy, or $2.00 for 
100. Text of the proceedings. 
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The following material should be ordered 
from the American Association for the United 
Nations by number, indicating the quantity of 
each item desired. A discount of 10 percent is al- 
lowed on orders of 100 or more of any one item. 

Descriptive folders of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations: 


Di—What Is the AAUN? A descriptive folder on 
the program and services of the Association 
and the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace. Free. 

D2—But What Can I Do for the United Nations? 
Free. 

D3—College Folder. Describes the program and 
services of the Collegiate Council for the 
United Nations. Free. 

D4—United Nations Youth. A folder describing 
an organization for secondary school students. 


General information folders of the AAUN: 


Gi—Pocket Edition of the Text of the Charter, 
together with the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. 10 cents. 

Ge—The United Nations Charter: What Was 
Done at San Francisco, by Clark M. Eichelberg- 
er. The text of the charter is appended. 10 cents. 

G3-7—Flyer on the International Labor Organi- 
zation: “What the ILO Means to American 
Industry”; “What the ILO Accomplishes for 
Workers.” 85 cents per 100. 

G3-8—Flyer on the United Nations Guard: Sum- 
mary of the Report of the Secretary-General 
outlining his suggestions for a UN Guard. 
$1.10 per 100. 

G5—The United Nations Report No. 1: The 
London Session. A report on the first session 
of the General Assembly in London in 1946. 

G6—We the Peoples; Brief history of the United 
Nations from the Atlantic Charter to Decem- 
ber 1948. Especially prepared for use in sec- 
ondary schools; study aids and bibliography. 
20 cents. . 

G7—Summary of Major Decisions of the United 
Nations Assembly During Third Session: Sep- 
tember 26 to December 13, 1948. Free copy, 
or $2.00 per 100. 

G8—World Health Organization—Progress and 
Plans. 15, cents. 

Gii—Fifth Report—Security and Disarmament 
Under the United Nations. Free copy. 

Gi2z—Condensation of the Fifth Report. Free. 

Gig—United States Participation in the United 
Nations. A study of the methods and mecha- 
nisms used in the formulation and coordina- 


tion of policies proposed by the United States. 
25 cents. 

Ge2i—Sixth Report: Collective Self-defense Un- 
der the United Nations. A proposal which, 
without requiring any amendment of the 
United Nations Charter, would establish a sys- 
tem of collective security not subject to the 
veto power in the Security Council. 10 cents. 

Ge2—A Letter to the Chapters on World Gov- 
ernment, by Clark N. Eichelberger. Discusses 
efforts to amend the UN Charter. It provides 
an outline of AAUN’s program, and an evalua- 
tion of proposals by United World Federalists, 
Federal Union and Citizen’s Committee for 
United Nations Reform. Free copy. 

Ge3—Europe in the Modern Age, by Cyril J. 
Bath. This is a report on the basic problems 
which the nations of the world must face in 
their efforts to develop workable codes of con- 
duct and to establish a world community 
which can live at peace with itself. 10 cents. 

Ge5—The Security of the United States and 
Western Europe. This pamphlet outlines the 
problems facing the people of the United 
States in determining how they should con- 
tribute to the security of the nations of West- 
ern Europe; analyzes various proposals for 
supplementing the security obligations already 
assumed in the UN Charter; and advocates 
that the U. S. take the lead at once in ne- 
gotiating a treaty for collective self-defense un- 
der Article 51 of the Charter, open to all mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 10 cents. 

G26—A Plan for Peace, by Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong. 5 cents. 


AAUN material on Human Rights: 

Hi—Draft Declaration of the International 
Rights and Duties of Man, and the accompany- 
ing report submitted by the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee to the American States 
through the Pan-American Union. 25, cents. 
Program Suggestions and Material from the 
AAUN: 

H6—Guide to Community Activity on Human 
Rights. 5 cents. 

Ag—Suggested Films for International Relations 
Programs. Free. 

A4—Suggestions for Secondary School Activities. 
Free. 

Gi4—The United Nations and YOU. This con- 
tains program material for young people: 
songs, games, and a playlet on the Security 
Council. 15 cents. 

C73—Set of posters and charts on the UN. Free. 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


Tue Livinc Forest. Series of three films, 11 
minutes each, 16-mm., sound, color, $90 each. Pro- 
duced by the Conservation Foundation in associa- 
tion with the New York Zoological Society. Dis- 
tributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 

Our film choice for this month is a series of 
three films on the importance of the forest in 
American life and the need for planning and 
wise conservation practices in forest utilization. 
The Conservation Foundation has done an ad- 
mirable job in pointing up the importance of our 
forest resources in these films. A section meeting 
at the Baltimore Conference of the National 
Council for the Social Studies discussed these 
films and the reaction was most enthusiastic. 

The Forest Grows, the first film in the series, 
portrays in full color the dramatic story of the 
forest as a living, changing, ever-developing com- 
munity of trees. The giant sequoia, the cypress, 
and the pine are all seen as citizens of the 
forest community. Animated drawings depict the 
growth of forests on mountainsides. The growth 
and development of a typical New England for- 
est is explained. The need for approved harvest- 
ing methods is made clear. 

The Forest Produces describes the forest's 
three greatest gifts to mankind—timber, water, 
and areas of beauty for recreation and enjoy- 
ment. The importance of the forest’s water sup- 
ply to farms, cities, and industry is the subject 
of a series of dramatic and telling scenes. We see 
clearly how trees and plants help the forest to 
store moisture and we learn of some of the 
varieties of wild life living in our national parks 
and forests. The closing scenes portray the lum- 
ber industry and suggest that man can continue 
to receive the riches of the forest for as long as he 
manages them wisely. 

Forest Conservation, the third in the series, 
explains the need for the careful management 
of America’s forest resources. Successive sequences 
reveal that we are dependent upon the forest 
for a constant timber and water supply, that we 
need to protect it against fire and insect pests, 
that timber is a crop which must be cared for 


and harvested, that cut-over areas can cause seri- 
ous water shortages, and that there are several 
ways in which forests can be wisely managed. 
The main objective of the film is to drive home 
the point that every forest owner, whether he 
Owns 50 or 50,000 acres, should consider himself 
a trustee for the next generation in the proper 
management of his forest. In closing, the film 
summarizes the importance of forest conservation 
with the words: ““The Nation’s timber, the Na- 
tion’s water, and the Nation’s strength depend 
upon the forest.” 

A “natural” for geography classes, this series 
of films belongs also in courses in citizenship 
and problems of democracy. No greater problem 
than that of the conservation of our resources, 
natural and human, faces the American people. 
We should make way in our curricula for a seri- 
ous and detailed study of this problem. 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


Academy Films, P.O. Box 3088, Hollywood, California. 

Ohio River—Upper Valley. 10 minutes, color; sale: ap- 
ply. Starts at Pittsburgh showing the formation of the 
Ohio, industrial activity in the city, and river transporta- 
tion. Maps show length of river, drainage area, tributaries, 
and embracing states. Final sequence is on the industrial 
life of Cincinnati. 

Ohio River—Lower Valley. 10 minutes, color; sale: ap- 
ply. From Cincinnati to Louisville. Shows canals, navi- 
gation locks, flood wall, industries, and Ohio farms. 


Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Dating Do’s and Don’ts. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. How to ask a girl for a date, get- 
ting ready for a date, calling for the girl, the date, saying 
good night. 


United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 22. 

Tue EARTH AND ITs PEOPLE. A Series of 36 films, curricu- 
lum integrated with the social studies. Write for complete 
descriptive material. 

Asia—Australia—Africa. “Island Nation” (Japan), 
“Home Life in Szechwan Province,” “An Oriental City,” 
“Nomads of the Jungle” (Malaya), “Farmers of India,” 
“Tropical Mountain Island” (Java), “Sheep Ranch 
Country,” “Pride of the Veldt,” “Desert Nomads.” 

Central and South America. “Adobe Village,” “Cross 
Section of Central America,” “Tropical Lowland,” 
“Highland of the Andes,” “Horsemen of the Pampa.” 

Europe and the Middle East. “Farmer-Fishermen” 
(Norway), “Ports of Industrial Scandinavia,” “Land Be- 
hind the Dikes,” “British Trade and Industry,” “Moun- 
tain Farmers,” “Food for Paris Markets,” “The Po River 
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Valley,” “Factories, Mines and Waterways,” “Farms and 
Towns of Slovakia,” “On Mediterranean Shores,” “The 
Middle East.” 

North America. “Eskimo Hunters,” “French Cana- 
dians,” “Canada’s New Farmlands,” “A U.S. Community 
and Its Citizens,” “Water for a Dry Land,” “The Lum- 
ber States,” “Cattle and the Corn Belt,” “The Changing 
Cotton Land,” “Maine Harbor Town,” “An Industrial 
Lake Port,” “Living in a Metropolis.” 


Filmstrips 


A new source book to help educators locate 
useful filmstrips has just been published by the 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
The first annual Guide to Free Slidefilms lists 
385, slidefilms and three sets of slides, all avail- 
able on a free loan basis. The guide contains a 
table of contents, subject index, slidefilm listings, 
title index, and source index. Under the slide- 
film listing are complete titles, a descriptive para- 
graph, an indication of whether it is sound or 
silent, information about the number of frames, 
date of release, mame and address of each dis- 
tributor, and information about the conditions 
of the loan. Silent filmstrips may be used on any 
filmstrip projector. Sound filmstrips require a 
33% revolutions-per-minute record player in ad- 
dition to the regular projector. Free filmstrips 
are listed in the fields of history, geography, con- 
sumer educator, safety, social problems, trans- 
portation, and other subjects of interest to social 
studies teachers. Any teacher seriously interested 
in vitalizing his teaching will find the guide well 
worth the $3.00 that it costs. 


Curriculum Films, 14-17 Crescent Street, Long Island City 
1, New York. 
BIOGRAPHICAL AMERICANA. Set of 20 filmstrips, $30. 

Great American Authors. Individual filmstrips on 
Longfellow, Whittier, Irving, and Twain. Set, $8.00; in- 
dividual strips, $3.95 each. 

Great American Inventors. Individual filmstrips on 
Franklin, Fulton, Whitney, and Morse. Set, $8.00; in- 
dividual strips, $3.95 each. 

Great American Presidents. Individual filmstrips on 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. Set, $8.00; 
individual strips, $3.95 each. 

Great American Trailblazers. Individual filmstrips 
on Boone, Lewis and Clark, George R. Clark, and Fre- 
mont. Set, $8.00; individual strips, $3.95 each. 

Great American Women. Individual filmstrips on 
Pocahontas, Betsy Ross, Clara Barton, and Louisa M. 
Alcott. Set, $8.00; individual strips, $3.95 each. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave- 
nue, Wilmette, Illinois. 

AMERICAN History Series. Set of six black and white 
filmstrips recreating the day-to-day life of the pioneers, 
$16.20. Price per strip, $3.00. 

Early Settlers of New England. Life in early Salem. 
Flatboatmen of the Frontier. Building and loading a 


flatboat on a branch of the Ohio and the journey down- 

stream. 

Kentucky Pioneers. Follows a family into Kentucky 
where we see them build a home and clear the land. 
Also shows life at a frontier fort. 

Life in Old Louisiana. The importance of river traffic 
to plantation life. 

Pioneers of the Plain. Building a sod house and farm- 
ing on the plains. 

Planters of Colonial Virginia. Plantation activities and 
social and political life in Williamsburg. 

CLOTHING AND SHELTER. Set of six filmstrips giving an 
exceptionally clear, easy-to-understand study of the tech- 
nological processes of modern life, $16.20. Single strips, 
$3.00. Included are strips on Cotton, Wool, Making Shoes, 
Building a House, Making Bricks for Houses, and Making 
Glass for Houses. 


Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood 46, Calif. 
ELEMENTARY SOcIAL Stupies Set. Six black and white 
strips, $16. 

Air Travel; a flight on a modern airliner. This strip 
is in color. $4.00. 

Fire Department; three strips on the life of a fire- 
man, putting out a fire, and modern fire-fighting equip- 
ment. $2.00 each. 

The Newspaper; from forest to delivery of paper. 
$2.00. 

. Ships; navy, sailboats, freighters, speedboats, etc. $2.00. 

Trains; traveling by modern passenger train. $2.00. 


Television and Social Studies 
Teaching 


(The following report was submitted recently to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission by the Audio-Visual 
Committee of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Its purpose is to help convince these authorities of the 
necessity for setting aside special television frequencies 
for the future use of educational stations. It is reprinted 
here in order that our readers may be informed of the 
need for such wavelength allocations.) 

Television possesses the unique ability to bring 
a sense of immediacy into the social studies 
classroom. The power of this instrument to im- 
press pupils with a sense of being a participant 
in world affairs was dramatically demonstrated 
on January 20, 1949, when schools in St. Louis, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, D.C., brought a direct view, along with a 
running commentary, of the Inauguration of a 
President of the United States into the classrooms 
at the same time that the event was taking place 
in our nation’s capital. 

Television is not a teaching tool of the future, 
it is being used in a large number of schools now. 
Teachers fortunate enough to be located within 
range of television stations are using telecasts 
either directly in classrooms or as a part of as- 
signed homework. Taking advantage of this use- 
ful combination of projected still and motion 
pictures, teachers are able to bring groups of 
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outstanding scholars, artists, scientists, public per- 
sonalities, and events of importance before their 
pupils. With such an instrument pupils are able 
to explore the world community without leaving 
the classroom. They are also able to witness 
demonstrations utilizing equipment normally be- 
yond the means of the average school. Certainly 
here is also an instrument which may be utilized 
by schools as a medium for public relations, to 
bring the school and its activities directly into 
the homes of the taxpayers whose support is so 
essential to its program. 

At the present time the most effective use of 
television in social studies classes is handicapped 
by the difficulty of gearing the lesson time to the 
telecast schedule. Many stations do not go on the 
air until in the late afternoon. A few school sys- 
tems have been able to make arrangements with 
local stations to carry a few programs on school 
time. Where these programs have been especially 
designed for school use and where they are 
planned and produced in cooperation with the 
school authorities the results have been most 
gratifying. Such programs are subject to sudden 
cancellation or transfer to “public service” time 
as more advertisers utilize television for spon- 
sored programs. 

Future utilization of television will be further 
handicapped if the schools must rely solely upon 
the beneficience of commercial stations. The real 
need is to adapt television to education and not 
to plan educational programs around television. 
Present programs are not too well suited to school 
use. They do not fit the curriculum, the adver- 
tising is often out of place in the classroom, and 
the present type of program is often amateurish 
with poor coordination between the visual and 
the spoken aspects of the telecast. 

The real hope of educational telecasting lies 
in the allocation of specially assigned frequencies 
for the sole use of education. These frequencies 
will be utilized in the future by boards of edu- 
cation, universities, and other agencies of educa- 
tion to develop truly educational television de- 
signed specifically for the classroom. For the 
social studies teacher this would mean programs 
planned especially to fit the local curriculum. 
Lesson plans, guide sheets, and teacher helps 
could be sent out in advance of the telecast. The 
teacher could be prepared for the most effective 
utilization of the television lesson. The pupils 
would receive a program designed specifically for 
their own consumption. The time of the telecast 
could be planned according to the needs of the 
pupils. Greater flexibility would also be possible 


in rearranging programs to meet specific situa- 
tions. The use of educational radio programs 
emanating from school-owned broadcasting sta- 
tions has taught teachers much about the most 
effective use of this type of education. The same 
principles can be applied to the use of television 
programs which are of, by, and for the schools. 
Special television frequencies should be set 
aside now for the use of the schools. Develop- 
ment of such facilities may have to wait until 
the problems of finance and technique are solved 
but when the schools are ready the frequencies 
should be there ready for use by the group who 
are responsible for the preparation of democ- 
racy’s future citizens. 
Chairman: William H. Hartley 
Professor of History 
State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland 
Committee on Audio-Visual Aids, 
National Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA 


Records 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 16. 

Records To Accompany the American Singer. A list of 
records of American songs and dances for the elementary 
grades. Write for complete list. 

Records To Accompany Wirth’s United States History. 
Write for this list of American history records for high 
school. 


Folkway Records and Service Corp., 117 West 46 Street, 
New York 19. 

American Folksongs. Two 78 rpm records, $7.33. In- 
cludes such songs as “The Green Mountain Boys,” “The 
Erie Canal,” “Shoot the Buffalo,” “Santy Anno,” “John 
Brown’s Body,” “The Boll Weavil,” “Chisholm Trail,” and 
“Jesse James.” 

Drums of Haiti. Four 78 rpm records, $7.33. Percussion 
music, ethnic music. 

Equatorial Africa. Four 78 rpm records, $7.33. Work 
songs, dances, choruses, orchestras. 

Indonesia. Four 78 rpm records, $7.33. 

Middle East—Palestine. Four 78 rpm _ records, $7.33. 
Wedding songs, folk songs, love songs, chants, and cere- 
monial songs. 

Sioux and Navajo. Four 78 rpm records, $7.33. Record- 
ings made in Indian communities include dances, songs, 
and chants. 


London Gramophone Corp., 16-18 West 22 Street, New 
York 10. 

Prelude to Pearl Harbor. Four 33% rpm records in one 
volume, $24.85; sixteen 78 rpm records in two volumes, 
$35.49. The events of the period from 1938 to 1941, tied 
together by a commentary. On these records are the voices 
of F. D. Roosevelt, Harry Hopkins, Chamberlain, Churchill, 
Paderewski, Sikorsky, Anthony Eden, Deladier, Hitler, 
Mussolini, and others. Events described include Dunkirk, 
the sinking of the Graf Spee, air battle over the English 
Channel, and the invasion of Europe by the Nazis, 
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Sweet Land of Liberty 


Those social studies teachers who have used 
the Denoyer-Geppert Company’s Our Democracy 
wall charts will welcome Sweet Land of Liberty, 
a 20-page booklet giving a simple, graphic, pic- 
torial explanation of the origin and operation of 
and the opportunities and obligations derived 
from our form of government. This booklet 
makes the chart material available in handy form 
for individual use. On 714 x 5'%-inch pages are 
colored illustrations of 20 charts. Beneath each 
illustration there is a brief explanation of the 
message of each chart. The charts give an over- 
all view of the most significant phases of the story 
of our developing American democracy. Facts 
and ideas and their relationship to one another 
are vividly portrayed in an interesting and ap- 
pealing manner. The chart approach is more ef- 
fective than mere text or verbal explanation. 
The convenient size and low price make this 
a handy reference tool. Single copies are 50 cents 
each; 20 to 49 copies, 40 cents each; 50 to 99 
copies, 36 cents each; 100 to 249 copies, 32 cents 
each, 250 to 299 copies, 28 cents each; and 500 or 
more copies, 25 cents each. 


Teaching Aids on France 


The Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribu- 
tion Center, 934 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, has 
recently issued a catalog of Audio-Visual Teach- 
ing Aids. Included are sound films with English 
commentary, filmstrips, 2 x 2-inch lantern slides, 
and uniquely effective bulletin board exhibits. 
Posters and pictures are available on “Country 
Life in the Middle Ages,” “The French Alps,” 
“French Tapestries: A Photographic Lesson,” 
and “A Tournament in the Fifteenth Century.” 
The size of the pictures varies from 12 x 15 inches 
to 18 x 20 inches. The bulletin board displays 
may be rented for two weeks for $3.50 for each 
exhibit. Also noteworthy in the catalog is a slide- 
film on the “People of France.” A copy of the 
catalog will be mailed on request. 


Maps 

An entirely new series of wall charts, edited 
and designed by Edith Putnam Parker, Associate 
Professor of Geography at the University of Chi- 
cago, long recognized as a leader in the field of 
geography teaching methods, has been brought 
out by the Weber Costello Company, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. Called “Life and Latitude 
Charts,” they are designed to show the impor- 


tance of latitude in world affairs. They may 
profitably be used in geography, history, and the 
other social studies. Pictorial symbols on the 
charts mark the regions which produce the more 
important products of a given continent. Popu- 
lation, climate, sun behavior, cities, crops, dis- 
tance, and area are clearly shown. “Life and 
Latitude” charts are available on the United 
States, North America, South America, Asia, 
Africa, Europe, and Australia and the Western 
Pacific. Each chart is 45 x 36 inches in size and 
come in a variety of mountings. Prices vary ac- 
cording to the mounting: for example, plain 
wood roller mounts cost $3.75; spring rollers, 
$6.75; and the fold-and-file mounts are $3.00. 
The Newsweek map for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1949, is on the United States. This large, 
colored map shows original member states, re- 
cent additions, and territories. Copies of the 
maps are free to classroom subscribers to the 
magazine. For further information write to News- 
week, 152 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 


Helpful Articles 


Barrett, C. A. “Radio in the Small School.” The Journal 
of Education 132:201-202; October 1949. How actual 
classroom discussions were broadcast. 

Dumser, Anna. “City and Country as Seen Through Art.” 
America in Childhood 34:4-6, 62; December 1949. How 
pupil-made pictures help build up understandings of 
how people live. 

Lindley, Robert. “How Stephens Used Recorders.” School 
Management 18:30-31; December 1949. Stephens College 
uses wire and tape recorders for putting guest speakers 
on record, for recording child counseling interviews, for 
faculty meetings, and for speech correction work. 

Myers, Milton. “Using Films Effectively.” The Journal 
of Education 132:196-198; October 1949. A summary 
statement on approved techniques in film use. 

Powell, Homer. “Typical Equipment and Procedures for 
Small, Medium and Large School Districts.” The Na- 
tion’s Schools 44:56, 58; December 1949. Report on a 
survey made by teachers in Terre Haute, Indiana, which 
found that schools in the nation at large use the sound 
movie projector most. The filmstrip projector is next 
in frequency of use. 

Raines, Earl. “Pageantry: A Democratic and Vitalized 
Process in Education.” The Social Studies 40:296-304; 
November 1949. Describes pageants produced by Indians 
as a part of their school program. 

Saale, Charles W. “Instruction in the Use of Maps Needs 
To Be Increased.” The Journal of Geography 48:309- 
316; November 1949. Some interesting ideas on the use 
of place charts, three-dimensional maps, and mathe- 
matical geography. 

Seylar, Margaret, and Blackwood, Paul. “They Studied 
Conservation by Doing.” Progressive Education 27:13-16; 
October 1949. An elementary school carries out field 
trips, camera studies, gardens, tree planting, and other 
practical projects. 
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LEARNING AND WorLD PEAcE. Edited by Lyman 
Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, and R. M. MaclIver. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1948. xix + 694 
p- $6.50. 

This volume with contributions and comments 
by 87 outstanding philosophers, scientists, educa- 
tors, economists, sociologists, psychologists, and 
religious leaders maintains the excellent stand- 
ards set by the other seven reports of the annual 
Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion. 
Encyclopedic in its contents, it is not at all en- 
cyclopedic in its style. The original papers are 
stimulating, and the comments by other authori- 
ties, included in this volume as footnotes, are 
just as interesting reading. In fact these give the 
reader the feeling that he is listening to the dis- 
cussion, or reading a book with marginal notes 
by distinguished critics. 

Social studies teachers will not find direct aids 
to teaching in this volume, but they will be con- 
fronted with the thinking of men representing 
many disciplines on the urgent task of creating 
world peace and developing world unity. Par- 
ticular attention is given to international ten- 
sions, with various authorities discussing the role 
of scholarship in relieving tensions, the possibili- 
ties of social investigation of conflicts, the meas- 
urement of variations, the relief of tensions 
through historical study, international tensions 
and ethics, and the effects of science upon inter- 
national tensions and solidarity. Another section 
is devoted to “The Problems of Unesco,” with 
seven authors viewing them from different angles. 

Among the many books appearing on the 
general subject of world peace, this one is unique. 
Its range, its inter-disciplinary approach, its 
depth, and its contributions from leading think- 
ers of our day make it a particularly rich source 
for social studies teachers concerned with the 
number one problem of our generation—the 
building of a world community. 

LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 

Brooklyn College, New York 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED Nations. By Leland M. 
Goodrich and Edward Hambro. Second and 
revised edition. Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1949. xvi + 710 p. $4.75. 

The continuous discussion of the limitations 





ee —— 


and possibilities of the United Nations as an or- 
ganization for the attainment and maintenance 
of world peace and security has made imperative 
the need for an authoritative commentary upon 
the meaning and interpretation of the Charter. 
First published in 1946, Charter of the United 
Nations met with instantaneous success and the 
acclaim of students of international affairs. The 
recent revision brings the reader up to the fall 
of 1948 and should prove a welcome addition to 
the library of any primary or secondary school 
teacher of social studies. 

Part I of the volume traces the evolution from 
the Atlantic Charter through the various con- 
ferences to the principal problems and activities 
of the United Nations and, while concise and 
brief, compares favorably with the more exhaus- 
tive treatment in Sigrid Arne’s United Nations 
Primer (New York: Rinehart, 1948, revised, 266 p.). 

Part II, which forms the bulk of the book, con- 
sists of a commentary on each article of the 
Charter, indicating the responsibilities assumed 
by the member nations and the constitutional 
restrictions upon the organs of the United Na- 
tions. Highly recommended commentaries in- 
clude the “veto” in the Security Council [Article 
27], action with respect to the peace [Chapter 
VII], particularly the right of self-defense upon 
which the Atlantic Pact is based [Article 51], and 
the domestic jurisdiction limitation [Article 2 
(7)], all of which have played important roles in 
the deliberations of the United Nations organs. 

Part III includes the important official docu- 
ments upon which the Charter is based and sev- 
eral agreements exemplifying the position of the 
United Nations on colonial trusts, headquarters, 
privileges and immunities of the organization 
and specialized agencies. An excellent bibliogra- 
phy completes the volume. 

The social studies teacher who wants to include 
a unit on the United Nations in a course of study 
or desires a factual and objective analysis of the 
United Nations in action will find the book of 
inestimable worth. It is not, however, particularly 
valuable to the layman who wants a simple intro- 
duction to the organization and activities of the 
United Nations, such as is found in Louis Dolli- 
vet’s The United Nations (New York: Farrar, 
Straus, 1946, 152 p.), or H. V. Evatt’s The 
United Nations (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
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Geography as a guide 
to understanding 


Man in His World 


Our Big World 
American Continents 
Old World Lands 

A World View 


Barrows, Parker, 

and Sorensen. Grades 

4 through 7, or junior 
high school. Workbooks 
and teachers’ guides. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th St., New York 3, N.Y. 











sity Press, 1948, 154 p.). It is not, moreover, a 
book that can be utilized as a classroom text be- 
low the level of an advanced college course on 
the United Nations or international organization. 
In every way, however, it is easily the most com- 
prehensive and valuable account of the meaning 
and significance of the United Nations in theory 
and practice. 
MarTIN B. Dworkis 

Brooklyn College, New York 


GEOGRAPHIC APPROACHES TO SOCIAL EDUCATION. 
Edited by Clyde F. Kohn. Washington: The 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1948. 
xv + 299 p. $2.50 paper; $3.00 cloth. 
Geographic Approaches to Social Education is 

the nineteenth yearbook of the National Council 

for the Social Studies, prepared in cooperation 
with the National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers. The twenty-five contributors express opin- 
ions which, in some instances, may seem diver- 
gent. Yet in the main, the differences are those 
of details rather than major goals and philosophy. 

All contributors are in substantial agreement 

that geography makes a unique and distinctive 


contribution to social education, and that the 
gaining of geographic understandings involves 
learning experiences which are different in cer- 
tain essential respects from most other learning 
experiences, 

In the sections concerned with the nature and 
content of geographic study, there is a notable 
emphasis upon man as an active agent, whose 
attitudes, objectives, and technical abilities may 
determine the significance of various features of 
the habitat. Directly or indirectly man remains 
dependent on the earth for his support, but 
“with each change in the social or political sys- 
tem, with each new technical device, the signifi- 
cance of the land must be reinterpreted.” This 
point of view recognizes the connection between 
human society and the environment, but avoids 
“the largely discredited theory of environmental 
determinism.” 

The largest single section deals with the tools 
of geography: including reading materials, globes, 
maps, still pictures, motion pictures, and statis- 
tics. In this section there also are two excellent 
chapters which deal with the home community 
and various source materials. 

Contributors to the last three sections of the 
book discuss the implications of the foregoing 
for the elementary curriculum, the secondary 
curriculum, and (briefly) the teacher training 
curriculum. In general the authors complied with 
the request of the editor who asked the contribu- 
tors “not to advocate any one particular pro- 
gram ... or to state a definite grade placement,” 
no matter what opinion they had. 

Classroom teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators alike will welcome this broad outline of 
current opinion with regard to geography and 
social education. The book is full of thought pro- 
voking ideas. Not every teacher will agree at 
every point. Nevertheless “The yearbook will 
serve a most valuable function if it causes all of 
us to think more seriously about the place of 
geography in the school curriculum.” 

CLARENCE WoopROw SORENSEN 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


THe TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Hans Kohn. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949. ix + 242 p. $2.00. 
In this age of the atom bomb, marked at 

present by the “cold war,” it would be difficult 

to conceive of a more timely book—yet one with 
lasting value. Inspired by the centenary of the 

1848 revolutions, it examines the challenge to 
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Boston New York Chicago 





THE MAKING OF MODERN AMERICA 
by Leon H. Canfield and Howard B. Wilder 
under the general editorship of Howard R. Anderson 


makes its official appearance. Written by skilled, experi- 
enced teachers and checked by recognized authorities, this 
superlative new text for eleventh and twelfth grade classes 
makes American history live in its colorful pages. Look for 
superior teaching organization, lucid writing, balanced 
coverage, and outstanding visual aids. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 








Western civilization, from within and without, 
midway through the twentieth century and puts 
into their proper perspective developments be- 
tween those revolutions and what may be an- 
other turning point. The whole book provides 
an interpretation which will serve as a frame 
of reference and nullify any tendency to treat 
separate developments as isolated items. 

The author, a professor of history at Smith 
College, looks to the present day as the time 
when the century-old dominance of socialism 
and nationalism, stressing collectivism and unity, 
may be broken by a free and equal union of 
democratic countries which emphasize individ- 
ual liberty and are willing to sacrifice some na- 
tional sovereignty to the new world order. The 
most promising step to such a union he finds in 
the Atlantic Pact. The present time is poten- 
tially so important because World War II awak- 
ened and revitalized the democracies which had 
been confused, unwilling to cooperate, and 
afraid to take necessary courageous and intelli- 
gent action. In his stress upon challenge and 
response, Professor Kohn thinks along lines 
similar to those of Toynbee. 

The book excellently and clearly differentiates 
between the totalitarian and democratic coun- 


tries. In so doing, it accurately points out the 
essentials of liberalism, with its stress upon the 
individual and upon the objective search for 
truth through discussion, tolerance, and com- 
promise—as opposed to the totalitarian appeal 
to myths. In his attack on myths, Professor Kohn 
deplores the contemporary ambiguity and con- 
fusion in the use of language; certainly one finds 
that situation nowhere to a greater extent than 
in the social studies. 

There are numerous provocative ideas in the 
book, which is, in its entirety, extremely sugges- 
tive. It must not be thought, however, that be- 
cause the book is thought-provoking, it is tire- 
some reading. The style is fluid, and the ex- 
cerpted quotations extremely interesting. 

The author warns that democracy, partly be- 
cause it demands political maturity—which in 
turn means that the United States should not 
attempt to impose its will—does not face an easy 
task. If democratic countries are to survive, they 
must have the inspiration of ideas. Yet Professor 
Kohn is a liberal who can reach the reasoned, 
optimistic conclusion that democracy will grow 
broader and deeper. 

Rosert B. HOLTMAN 
Louisiana State University 
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Good = 


. . » for Teachers and Students of 
History in the Grades: 


Just published! Brand new in 1950! 


LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 
and 
EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
by 
Southworth and Southworth 


Two new books for the Middle Grades, cov- 
ering, respectively, our Old World background 
from the cave man through the period of ex- 
ploration and our New World History from 
the beginning of the period of exploration 
through the adoption of the Constitution, plus 
sections on the American Indian and our na- 
tional expansion. 


Noted for new colored pictures, colored 
maps, work-saving chronological reviews, and 
the same fascinating story style that has long 
made the Southworth histories so popular. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 











LivING IN THE SoctiAL WorLp. By James A. 
Quinn and Arthur Repke. end ed. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1948. vii + 563 p. $2.60. 

THE CHALLENGE OF Democracy. By Theodore P. 
Blaich and Joseph C. Baumgartner. 2nd ed. 
New York: Harpers, 1947. xiv + 739 p. $3.20. 

EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
By John T. Greenan. Rev. ed. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1948. xv + 587 + xix p. $2.96. 
Of these three textbooks for the twelfth grade 

problems course the first two are in their second 

edition. Both appeared for the first time in 1942. 
References to the recent influence of labor 

unions in politics, more detail on United Nations 

and the substitution of a chapter on atomic 
energy in place of a summary are among the most 
significant revisions noted in Living in the Social 

World. With no more marked changes in con- 

tent or its arrangement this edition retains the 

sociological approach and the emphasis on the 
normal rather than abnormal aspects of social 
life which featured the earlier edition, reviewed 
by Professor Sires in Social Education for Janu- 
ary, 1943. Reading lists have been brought up to 
date largely by noting changes in edition dates 
of titles found in the 1942 bibliographies. The 
index has been shortened rather than lengthened 


and end-of-the-chapter exercises in the revised 
edition have been added to rather than im- 
proved. 

The present edition of The Challenge of De- 
mocracy represents an almost complete rewriting 
of the 1942 book which carried the same title 
and had in addition to the present authors R. J. 
Stanley. Much longer than its predecessor and 
thoroughly reorganized, this very solid 1947 text 
includes a large and varied number of economic, 
social, and governmental topics, some of which 
are introduced through historical backgrounds. 
But most frequently the stage is set by discussions 
of four unusually mature high school seniors who 
gather with amazing faithfulness in after-school 
sessions to talk over with their teacher social is- 
sues suggested by their personal experiences. This 
effort to make the book youth-centered is evident 
also in the opening chapter describing and evalu- 
ating findings of the American Youth Commis- 
sion and in discussions on personality and char- 
acter, on marriage and the family, and on demo- 
cratic participation in school as well as in com- 
munity government. Chapters on sound insurance 
programs are illustrative of the functional char- 
acter of the book, and those on labor and mo- 
nopoly demonstrate the authors’ thoroughness of 
treatment. Only a few chapters, mostly in the 
section on government, are so compressed as to 
produce lack of clarity or to force a one-sided 
evaluation. Unfortunately lists of ambitious ad- 
ditional activities appended to these chapters do 
not always give promise of correcting such de- 
ficiencies. It appears, too, that certain areas of 
content might have been more carefully linked 
in chapter and section arrangement so as to em- 
phasize their functional relationships. A case in 
point is the discussion of political party organza- 
tion apart from consideration of the spoils sys- 
tem. 

But considering the scope of the author’s effort, 
ranging as it does from references to the cracking 
process in gasoline manufacture to consideration 
of values, morals, and beliefs as bases for a 
democratic society Messrs. Blaich and Baum- 
gartner are to be commended on a book that ap- 
pears highly usable as either text or reference. 
Interesting details, the use of current references 
to illustrate and apply principles, some employ- 
ment of case studies and a style which, though 
varied in quality, is generally direct and some- 
times intimate—al]l these combine with other fea- 
tures to make The Challenge of Democracy more 
than just another problems book. 

Everyday Problems of Democracy is enlarged 
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Ecapitiiie eography 


DOES NOT GO 
OUT OF DATE 
EASILY 


* 


Here is a book that does not go out 
of date easily because the subject 
is treated according to economic re- 
gions, such as Central Europe, Medi- 
terranean Countries, Scandinavian 
Countries, and other similar areas. 
Political boundaries are of minor 
importance in this economic treat- 


ment. 


By Staples and York 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY has been carefully organized so that 
you get a TRIPLE approach with TRIPLE emphasis. The text- 
book is divided into three parts: Part I, Man and His Environ- 
ment. Part II, Products of Commerce and Industry; Part III, 
Regions of Commerce. You may teach the parts in the sequence 
in which they are presented or in any other sequence or combina- 
tion that you prefer. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY will strike a new high in interest 
with your students because there is a constant emphasis upon 
reasons rather than upon bare facts. The authors are not satisfied 
to tell merely what, but they also tell how and why. This type 
of treatment in the discussion encourages reasoning; it lifts com- 
mercial geography out of the class of factual study into the class 
of interpretive study. Your students will enjoy reading the assign- 
ments because they will get an interesting picture of how various 
economic factors influence man, his method of living, his method 
of production, his stage of civilization, and his prosperity. The 
student gets a picture of man’s activity as an interesting conflict 
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between the human element and geogrephic environment. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
® Teachers’ Manual Cincinnati 


New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 








over its many previous editions in which Albert 
B. Meredith, now deceased, was coauthor. It 
contains a number of revised and rewritten as 
well as some new chapters. Some separate chap- 
ters in the earlier editions have been profitably 
combined and there are several instances of re- 
classification of problems among the four areas 
into which the book is divided—economic, politi- 
cal, social, and international relations. Details of 
the Taft-Hartley Act are illustrative of useful in- 
formation given on recently enacted laws, and a 
reference, though brief, to atomic energy as an 
aspect of conservation is representative of the 
newer relationships and emphases found in the 
volume. 

Not all the issues presented by the authors are 
stated in terms of genuinely social or unsolved 
problems. But the issues are always well set with 
examples from real life situations, by historical 
backgrounds and current illustrations, or in a 
framework of fundamental principles. Then fol- 
low, in well-marked sections of the chapter, argu- 
ments for and against the proposals under con- 
sideration. Finally, definite conclusions are sug- 
gested where possible and there are always at least 
some generalizations of practical value. Amounts 


of space devoted to the various topics are not 
always proportionate to importance and difficulty 
and some of the suggested activities appear to 
presume unusually rich pupil backgrounds of 
learning and experience, Nevertheless the book 
is singularly useful and convenient for develop- 
ing problem-study techniques and as a source of 
information on a wide range of social problems. 
KENNETH B. THURSTON 

University School 
Indiana University 
® 

Tue PsycHOLOGY OF THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 

Cuitp. By Lawrence A. Averill. New York: 

Longman’s Green and Co., 1949. x + 459 P.- 

$4.00. 

Cup GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. By Elizabeth 

B. Hurlock. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. 

x + 374 p. $2.60. 

Dr. Averill’s book is a carefully written pres- 
entation of the development, the problems, and 
the sensible treatment of the child from six to 
twelve—the elementary school age. It will answer 
the questions and the needs of the thousands of 
teachers in training or in service who deal with 
the 20 million or more children in our elemen- 
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tary schools. While the book makes no claim to 
scholarly research or emphasis on theory, it does 
present a sound, mental-hygiene point of view. 

Part of the value of this book lies in its breadth 
of emphasis. Personality adjustment, emotions, 
attitudes and habits, play interests, social, physi- 
cal and motor development, imagination and 
make-believe, aesthetics and speech are all dis- 
cussed before the reader’s attention is focused on 
the problems of learning. Only after a thorough 
basis for understanding the elementary child, his 
motives and needs and the methods of helping 
him develop good attitudes, habits, and a well 
adjusted personality, has been established are the 
more academic phases of the child’s growth ap- 
proached. Prevention of maladjustment is em- 
phasized. The need for smoothly running, order- 
ly classrooms, for calmness and serenity, replace 
the confusion of the so-called “‘progressive’”’ edu- 
cation of a few years ago. 

Such problems as day-dreaming, lying, stutter- 
ing, left-handedness, insecurity, and fears are sen- 
sibly approached and clarified, and practical sug- 
gestions for their solution are included. The 
futility of attempting to train an individual 
beyond his level of maturation is emphasized. 
Rewards and punishments are discussed. Punish- 
ment, it is stressed, must be accepted as a reason- 
able act by the child, and must act as a deterrent 
to further actions if it is to accomplish its aim. 

A chapter on guidance shows the great need 
in the elementary grades for diagnosis and ap- 
praisal of the child in order that the slow learner 
and the maladjusted pupil may be discovered 
and treated. It is here that faulty reading and 
study habits develop and personalities are 
warped. 

Miss Hurlock’s book was prepared for high 
school courses in child care and is written in 
clear, non-technical language. It attempts to pro- 
vide the young student with information on the 
normal development of the child. The book is 
divided into four parts. The first relates to the 
preparation for and the cost of the baby, and the 
appearance and the behavior of the new-born 
child. 

Part two deals with the physical care and feed- 
ing of the child, with his attempts to talk and 
to control his body and emotions. The next sec- 
tion includes attention to bedtime and mealtime 
problems, bad habits, discipline, and play. The 
final section discusses personality building, the 
child’s need for a place of his own, and his com- 
panions. The final chapter describes the child’s 
entrance into the environment of the school. 


There are many helpful illustrations and 
photographs, such as the twelve consecutive pic- 
tures on how to bathe the baby. Topics for dis- 
cussion, suggested activities, and supplementary 
reading lists follow each chapter. A bibliography 
and list of visual aids complete the book. The 
material is excellent for child-care courses in 
home economics, or for high school courses on 
family and marriage. 

MARIAN RAYBURN BROWN 
Cornell University 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS IN TEACHING MATERIALS. 
By the Committee on the Study of Teaching 
Materials in Intergroup Relations, American 
Council on Education. Washington: The 
Council, 1949. v + 231 p. $3.00. 

TRAINING IN CoMMUNITY RELaTIoNs. By Ronald 
Lippitt. New York: Harper, 1949. xiv + 286 
P. $3.50. 

Two welcome additions have been made to 
the rapidly growing body of practical literature 
on intergroup education. Intergroup Relations 
in Teaching Materials is a report of a study that 
grew out of the realization that as long as 
American schools use textbooks as a backbone of 
instruction, deficiencies in these texts will con- 
tinue to be a great source for misconceptions 
about American people. The report is based on 
the study of 266 textbooks, 24 introductory col- 
lege texts, and 25 college manuals. These were 
examined to discover what they presented di- 
rectly or implicitly about groups and intergroup 
relations. 

The study gives textbooks a clean slate as far 
as intentional bias is concerned. Two main 
weaknesses are pointed out throughout the re- 
port. One is overgeneralizations that become 
misleading value judgments when applied to 
groups or human relations problems. Inade- 
quate, general treatment of ethnic and religious 
groups often reinforces current stereotypes and 
offends the sensibilities of groups subject to dis- 
crimination and prejudicial treatment. The 
other weakness—a common one in textbooks—is 
the scanty information to help students acquire 
basic concepts for understanding how our so- 
ciety functions and how groups in it live. 

According to the report, texts in history, civics, 
and social problems offer little on such topics as 
group organization, the concept of Americaniza- 
tion, the nature of group relations, or the analy- 
sis of prejudice. The major conclusion of the 
inquiry and the major recommendation to the 
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Project-Problem Globes 


A Simplified Globe For Beginners 


levels. 





Complete information given in Circular C4c 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CoO. 
Maps—Globes—Atlases—Charts 


5235 Ravenswood Ave. 


® Adjustable to elementary exercises or demonstrations. 
Ideal for projects at intermediate and upper grade 


® 20 inch all-metal slated outline globe with a scale of 
400 miles to the inch. 


® Durable and excellent chalk-writing surface. Designed 
for student use. 


@ The land areas are black with bright yellow outline. 
Oceans and bodies of water are a light blue. 


Chicago 40, Ill. 





publishers and textbook writers is that text- 
books can be strengthened not simply by adding 
information, but by paying more attention to 
principles of social policy and action and by 
relating facts to emotional drives that impel ac- 
tion. 

The book is written in readable style and 
should give teachers many hints on supplement- 
ing or reinterpreting the sources they use in 
their classes. 

Training in Community Relations is a more 
specialized report, though no less useful to teach- 
ers. It presents a dynamic idea of training: newly 
developed principles on the dynamics of group 
relations which can be applied to the training of 
community leaders and through them, to the 
development of practical and effective commu- 
nity action. We know that a gap exists between 
our knowledge of behavior—individual and 
group—and use of that knowledge in planning 
strategies of action. Efforts to translate knowl- 
edge of behavior directly into action are timely. 
His book tells how our knowledge of behavior 
was used in a training situation where research- 
ers, trainers, and practitioners worked together 
on solving community relations problems. This 
is a report on an experimental workshop con- 





ducted in the summer of 1946 in training com- 
munity leaders for action. The report places 
workshop processes under a microscope. The 
author describes how the idea was conceived; 
how the training experiment was planned; how 
three teams—for training, action, and research— 
were coordinated; finally he discusses the prin- 
ciples and practices of the training itself. 

Perhaps the most interesting sections are those 
on the nature and the role of group participa- 
tion in the diagnosis of problems and in the ef- 
fort to arrive at solutions. Much has been said 
about teacher-pupil planning and democracy in 
the classroom. These will be shibboleths mouthed 
by everybody, practiced by no one until teach- 
ers and curriculum makers get some know-how 
on group articulation in collective thinking. 

Of special interest to teachers are the sections 
describing the processes in acquiring action skills. 
These skills include diagnosing the problem 
to learn its real nature and determining the most 
pertinent action to meet the difficulties. The 
present volume treats these skills in the context 
of what is usually considered adult education, 
but they are equally applicable to classroom sit- 
uations. Steps in analysis of the problem, the 
grouping of problems, organization and classifi- 
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cation of the problem census, the use of socio- 
drama as one vehicle of diagnosis, the use of 
resource leaders and other steps in action pro- 
cedure have their place in educational practice. 
Until more direct materials on this topic be- 
come available, the book should be a valuable 
resource for those interested in community rela- 
tions. 
Hitpa TABA 

University of Chicago 


Economic GEOGRAPHY OF THE USSR. Edited by 
S. S. Balzak, V. F. Vasyutin, and Ya. G. Feigin. 
American edition edited by Chauncey D. Har- 
ris. Rev. ed. New York: Macmillan, 1949. xlv 
+ 620 p. $10. 

Nowhere else in English is there such an array 
of geographic information on the Soviet Union. 
Here is an encyclopedic survey of natural re- 
sources, population, industry, agriculture, and 
transport. A second volume on regional geog- 
raphy is unfortunately unavailable for transla- 
tion. Economic Geography of the USSR was writ- 
ten in 1940 by a group of Russian economists 
and geographers. The translation, published 
with the support of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and edited by Professor Chaun- 
cey D. Harris, is greatly enriched by helpful foot- 
notes, many new tables, and numerous maps. 
The wealth of material is suggested by the fact 
that there are 53 tables, 84 maps, 6 appendices, 
and 5 indices. 

Balzak’s volume was written for Soviet citizens; 
it is therefore especially valuable for foreign 
readers since it gives us a much needed insight 
into the objectives of Soviet geography in its 
service to the state. Much of the book is an or- 
thodox and encyclopedic description of syste- 
matic geography, but some of the chapters are 
devoted to socialist polemics on productive 
forces. The maps are outstanding, equalled only 
in the Great Soviet World Atlas. 

No country on earth is now in the midst of 
such spectacular expansion as characterizes So- 
viet geography. Thanks to mineral wealth, sec- 
ond only to that of the United States, and to still 
undeveloped arable land, here is modern pioneer- 
ing. It is but natural that an awareness of these 
potentials leads to intense national pride. What 
Balzak and his associates do not point out, how- 
ever, is that problems of aridity, short growing 
season, inaccessibility, and continentality impose 
permanent restrictions. 

The nonspecialist will be bothered by the 


plethora of place names, but the fact remains 
that the USSR is a vast country, as large as all 
of North America. There is also an excessive 
exuberance, but American readers need to see 
Soviet geography through Soviet eyes. It is a 
little surprising, however, to find a volume on 
economic geography interspersed with state- 
ments such as the final sentence of the book 
which refers to “. . . the eminent skill and cul- 
ture of Soviet pilots, the Stalinite falcons of our 
country. They are ready, if it becomes necessary, 
to transfer from civilian to military planes and 
destroy the enemy, wherever he may be.” 


GrorGE B. CREssSEY 
Syracuse University 
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